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fe last occasion on which I 
visited this country was seven 
years ago, when I traveled to Glasgow 
in order to give a lecture on “Galileo 
and the Freedom of Thought” to the 
Rationalist Press Association. I was 
not an expert on Galileo, and I got up 
the subject for the occasion. When I 
came to go further into the matter and 
to consult such original records as 
have survived, I found to my surprise 
that most of the Protestant and Ration- 
alist accounts were full of misstate- 
ments which could hardly be less than 
intentional, and that the Catholic ac- 
counts, if not entirely uncolored, were 
far more accurate. Moreover, it seemed 
to me, as it seemed to T. H. Huxley 
when he read up the same subject, 
that “the Pope and the Cardinals had 
on the whole the best of it.” So in- 


terested did I become, that I wrote a 
book, which, now as a Catholic, I 
would wish to modify only in very 
trifling respects, and which the Ra- 
tionalist Press, with scrupulous fair- 
ness, consented to publish, though it 
was not what they might have ex- 
pected, and very little to the taste of 
their die-hard readers. But unlike 
Huxley, I did not remain in my 
former opinions, for the small insight 
I gained into the operations and the 
doctrines of the Church led by a 
seven years’ progression to the step I 
took some eighteen months ago. It is 
not my purpose to relate my personal 
history, nor, as I might, to point out 
the singular providence of God who 
used the Rationalist Press Association 
as an agent for my conversion; but 
rather to point out the disservice which 
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the anti-Catholic factions did them- 
selves by telling lies or suppressing 
truth about matters of history. What 
is sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander; and the moral of my tale is 
that we shall do our cause a great deal 
of harm if we falsify, suppress, or 
refuse to discuss, any matters that ap- 
pear to raise difficulties between the 
Church and the man of science. If the 
latter has one special virtue, it is a 
strong regard for truth—a lover's re- 
gard, for although he has the greatest 
esteem for it, he often fails to discern 
its character. 


THE CATHOLIC PosITION 


For that reason I am not in 
agreement with those who brush aside 
the standard difficulties with some 
phrase as “We don’t bother about the 
Old Testament: what really matters is 
the New.” What is required is an ex- 
act statement of the Catholic position 
with regard to these matters of con- 
flict, so that men of science may see 
at once what we believe about the 
first chapters of Genesis, and ‘the 
credibility of Joshua and the edibility 
of Jonah.” Many good people have ex- 
plained with great clearness that there 
can be no disagreement between those 
entities which we somewhat indis- 
tinctly characterize as Religion and 
Science: on the other hand, we know 
in fact that at many periods of history, 
and never less than in the last century, 
something that looked like, sounded 
like, and felt like a fight, has been 
going on between them. 
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The truth is that religion and 
science are words, and both of them 
are words which in common speech, 
both now and in the past, have meant 
several different things. Both of them 
do, or at least may include (1) a 
body of knowledge and so-called laws; 
(2) a method of considering the ob- 
jects of man’s perception; (3) a view 
of the world that varies from a work- 
ing hypothesis to profound convic- 
tions: and in fact there is and has been 
conflict in all three of these aspects. 

Let us first consider the question 
from the aspect of knowledge. 

As we all know, the Holy Scrip- 
tures and the traditions of the Church 
enunciate certain propositions which 
appear, prima facie, to be matters of 
historical fact, e.g., that the human 
race has sprung from a single pair; 
that Joshua caused the sun to stand 
still; that Esther succeeded Vashti as 
Queen of Persia, that Jesus was born 
at Bethlehem when Herod was king. 

Science also claims to give opin- 
ions concerning such matters. Thus 
paleontology or biology might adduce 
facts which could be interpreted as 
evidence against the origin of the hu- 
man race from a single pair: a modern 
astronomer would probably express the 
strongest views concerning the sud- 
den arrest of the earth in its rotation: 
archeologists might find documents 
which enumerated the queens of 
Ahasuerus but made no mention of 
Esther, and a papyrus might be un- 
earthed from the sands of Egypt giv- 
ing an account of Our Lord’s life very 
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different from the accounts given by 
the Evangelists. 

In any of these events we would 
be faced with a conflict of testimony, 
and we should require to include the 
new evidence and our former belief 
in a scheme in which they would not 
be in conflict. To quote words which 
were used by Galileo, “From the Di- 
vine Word the Sacred Scripture and 
Nature did both alike proceed’”’—and 
so they cannot truly disagree. This is 
a fundamental proposition to which 
we must assent: but it is not correct 
to say that, except very indirectly, 
“From the Divine word of Sherwood 
Taylor’s interpretation of Scripture 
and H. G. Wells’ account of Nature 
did both alike proceed” and there is 
the field of conflict. 

Men very often disagree about 
matters of fact and their interpreta- 
tion. Scientists differ among them- 
selves on many such matters; and this 
although, nay because, they would be 
the first to acknowledge that there can 
be only one scientific truth about a 
natural phenomenon. So in the case of 
an apparent conflict between science 
and religion, a Christian philosopher 
has a clear duty; namely, to do as 
other men do in similar cases—that is, 
to investigate the matter further with- 
out alarm or misgiving, and if he 
cannot resolve the contradiction, to 
suspend judgment. He must very care- 
fully inquire into the Scriptures with 
a view to discovering the intention of 
the sacred writers, and endeavor to 
find out how far their assertions can 
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be read as scientific fact and how far 
they are accommodated to the minds 
of those through whom they were 
written and to whom they were ad- 
dressed,—how far they are parables 
intended to be true in ethics but poet- 
ical in fact. On the other hand, we 


_ must also inquire into the historical 


or scientific evidence which appears 
to conflict with the Scriptures, asking 
ourselves whether it be approximate or 
accurate; guess-work Or measurement; 
observation, inference, or speculation. 
There is in consequence an enormous 
field for the exercise of judgment in 
any case of apparent conflict of 
Science and religious doctrine. Every 
case must be faced, and we are neither 
entitled to refuse to consider any of 
the words of Scripture, nor any scien- 
tific evidence which appears to be 
worthy of consideration. 

As I have already said, it is com- 
mon knowledge that controversy be- 
tween scientific men and churchmen 
has been bitter during many periods of 
the Church’s history. My intention is 
to survey the general history of these 
difficulties, with a view to discovering 
how the problems in question have 
been so mishandled as to give rise to 
bitter controversy. 

Since both are of the nature of 
truth, it is clear that pure accurate 
science and pure religion cannot con- 
flict in the sense of being unable to 
co-exist in the same mind at the same 
time; and it would appear that all 
cases of such conflict are due to one 
party importing into their science or 
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religion something which does not 
logically flow from the legitimate 
data. 

Two thousand years is a long 
time, and through all these years the 
Catholic Church has been in contact 
and relation with science of different 
kinds, and when science has been vig- 
orous, there have always been prob- 
lems to be solved. From the 1st to the 
Sth century the Church had to face 
some degree of conflict with Greek 
science and philosophy in their deca- 
dence. From the 5th to the 12th cen- 
tury science ceased to be of import- 
ance in the Western world. In the 
13th and 14th centuries came the as- 
similation of much of the Aristotelian 
philosophy and—incidentally—of in- 
correct Aristotelian science. In the 
16th and 17th century came the need 
to replace obsolete Aristotelian science 
by the new experimental science, and 
to replace an obsolete cosmology, 
closely, but far from indissolubly, 
linked to the teaching of Churchmen, 
if not of the Church. In the 19th 
century came the massive attack of 
Rationalism on all forms of religion 
and most directly and specially upon 
the Catholic Church. 

The first conflict of Christianity 
and Science arose as soon as the 
Gospel was preached to the educated 
Gentile. Greek science in the 1st cen- 
tury A.D. was extensive, if not over- 
accurate. It included a fairly accurate 
positional astronomy (much bound up 
with astrology); an astonishing 


achievment in mathematics; a consid- 
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erable knowledge of anatomy; some 
botany and zoology. With all this 
were linked various theories notably 
cosmological views, which were chiefly 
geocentric; and also theories of the 
constitution of matter,—notably the 
four-element theory perfected by Aris- 
totle, and the atomic theory of 
Democritus and his followers. 


CHRISTIANITY AND PHILOSOPHY 


This whole scientific view of the 
world was, in turn, bound up with 
philosophical views concerning being 
and the soul and the nature of the 
gods. So we have to remember that in 
the early period of the Christian 
Church, natural science was not a 
neutral objective account of material 
events, but was in fact invariably 
linked with a philosophy—a_ theory 
of the cosmos. Scientific men in clas- 
sical Greece were philosophers, and 
their science was a part of their 
philosophy; thus it is not possible to 
separate the physical views of Plato 
or Aristotle from their theology. In 
the pagan world natural science was 
studied by a learned class as a part of 
a whole knowledge of things, deduced 
on rational (not necessarily mechanis- 
tic) grounds without the aid of revela- 
tion. 

It is obvious that the new Chris- 
tianity could not accept Greek philos- 
ophy as it stood; and the earliest 
records—the epistles of St. Paul— 
show us the conflict beginning. At 
Athens “certain philosophers of the 
Epicureans and of the Stoics disputed 
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with him. And some said: What is it 
that this word sower would say?” 
(Acts 17, 18). Only the trained 
philosopher had the right to speak. 
This notion, that the knowledge of 
Salvation was with the wise, St. Paul 
does not cease to combat. To the 
Corinthians he said that “seeing that 
in the wisdom of God the world, by 
wisdom, knew not God, it pleased 
God, by the foolishness of our preach- 
ing, to save them that believe. For 
both the Jews require signs, and the 
Greeks seek after wisdom. But we 
preach Christ crucified; unto the Jews 
indeed a stumbling block, and unto 
the Gentiles foolishness: but unto them 
that are called, both Jews and Greeks, 
Christ, the power of God and the 
wisdom of God” (I Cor. 1, 21-4). 

To the Galatians. “But now, 
after you have known God, or rather 
are known by God: how turn you 
again to the weak and needy elements 
which you desire to serve again. You 
observe days and months and times, 
and years...” (Gal. 4, 9). 

To the Colossians. “Beware lest 
any man cheat you by philosophy and 
vain deceit; according to the tradition 
of men, according to the elements of 
the world and not according to 
Christ” (Col. 2, 8). 

This opposition between Christi- 
anity and philosophy, which included 
science, remained undiminished and 
was indeed accentuated in the 2nd and 
3rd centuries. Such a book as the 
Refutation of all Heresies written by 
Hippolytus about A.D. 220 gives us 
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a clear idea of the way science pre- 
sented itself. At this time a profusion 
of systems purported to combine Jew- 
ish or Christian doctrines with philos- 
ophy and science. Constellations were 
taken as representing personages of 
Holy Scripture; Cepheus was Adam, 
Cassiopeoia was Eve, Perseus the 
Logos, and so forth. Other systems 
adopted complicated numerical 
schemes, dividing up all the principles 
into sevens, e.g., Mind, Truth, Word, 
Life, Man, Church, and the Father. 
Others again divided everything into 
triads. Some again attempted to har- 
monize astrology and Christian doc- 
trine; others theorized about brain 
structures and life (as do we). Others 
again used juggleries with a scientific 
or technical basis, as we are told that 
some of the spiritualists do today. It 
is clear that if the Church had allowed 
herself to countenance these windy 
heresies she would have been lost, and 
her history indeed is the continued re- 
jection of what nobody will ever re- 
gret was rejected. 


Tue Book or GENESIS 


But the first result of this ade- 
quate analysis and rejection of what 
purported to be and was not science, 
was an undue prejudice and the al- 
most total rejection of Greek science 
and philosophy. Hippolytus had dis- 
tinguished between the wisdom of 
much of Greek philosophy and the 
folly of the compilers of heretical sys- 
tems, but in the works of Lactantius 
(fl. c. A.D. 300) we find the pendu- 
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lum has swung too far. He recognizes 
perfectly clearly and correctly that 
natural philosophy is opinion, whereas 
what has been revealed to the Chris- 
tian is true knowledge. He is not a 
skeptic, for he says: “Where then is 
wisdom? That you should neither 
think that you know everything which 
is an attribute of God; nor that you 
know nothing, which is an attribute 
of a beast. For there is a middle path 
of knowledge conjoined and tempered 
wth awareness of ignorance.” He very 
justly points out that such theories as 
the atomic hypothesis of Democritus 
and the existence of the Antipodes are 
inferences which go beyond what is 
certified by observation, but he does 
not appreciate the strength of the 
arguments which, even in antiquity, 
had been advanced for them, and so 
has come to be known as a flat-earther, 
and a byword of the rationalist; all of 
which is unjust, for he only main- 
tained that we had no certain knowl- 
edge that the underpart of the earth 
was like the part known to us. We 
have our counterparts of Lactantius 
today, Christians who are quick to 
cavil at individual pieces of scientific 
evidence without appreciating their 
part in the wnole. Thus we have those 
who discover faults in individual 
pieces of evidence for, let us say, the 
theory of evolution, and think by so 
doing they have appreciably dimin- 
ished or neutralized the force of the 
multiple convergent indications and 
analogies that confirm it. 

In the next century, near A.D. 
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400, the question was advanced al- 
most, if not wholly, to its modern 
state by one who was a philosopher 
and as much a man of science as any 
of his time, in addition to being the 
greatest of theologians,—I mean St. 
Augustine, Bishop of Hippo. As one 
versed in Greek philosophy before his 
conversion, he understood the difficul- 
ties of the book of Genesis, and in 
a famous passage, rarely quoted in 
extenso, he sets out the whole matter 
most clearly.1 
38. For suppose that in the text which 
runs ‘God said, let there be light and there 
was light’ one man understands that corpo- 
real light was made, and another a spirit- 
ual. That there is a spiritual light in a 
spiritual creature, our faith does not doubt: 
and that there is a corporeal light of the 
sky or even above the sky or prior to the 
sky, which light night could follow, is not 
contrary to faith until it is refuted by 
most certain truth. And if it came to be 
so refuted, it would not be the Divine 
scriptures that held it, but human ignor- 
ance that supposed it. And if true reason- 
ing had shown this latter view to be true, 
it would still be uncertain whether by those 
words quoted the writer of the sacred books 
intended this, or something else not less 
true. Because if another text of his dis- 
course proved he did not intend it, the 
other thing, which he did wish to be under- 
stood, will not therefore be false, but also 
true and such as may be more usefully 
known. But, if the context of Scripture 
is not repugnant to the writer having 
wished the latter view to be understood, it 
will still remain to be questioned whether 
he could not have intended the other also. 
And since, if we find another such interpre- 
tation, it will not be clear which of the 
two he meant, it will not be improper to 
believe that he intended both if certain cir- 
cumstances testify to both opinions. 


1 De Genesi ad litteram. Lib. 7. Cap. xix. 38-41. The author has not been able to discover an 


English translation and, with diffidence, presents his own version. 
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39. For it very often happens that 
there is some matter concerning the earth, 
the sky, the other elements of the world, 
the motion and changes or even the size 
and distances of the stars, of certain 
eclipses of the sun and moon, the circuits 
of the years and seasons, of the natures 
of animals, fruits, stones and other things 
of the sort,—that there is something con- 
cerning these which one who is not a 
Christian may know in such a way, as to 
hold it by very sure reasoning or ex- 
perience. It is, then, most unseemly and 
pernicious, and moreover most sedulously 
to be avoided, that any unbeliever should 
hear a Christian, who appears to be speak- 
ing of these things in accordance with 
Christian writings, talking such nonsense, 
that, when he sees him, so to speak, com- 
pletely astray in the heavens, he can 
hardly keep a straight face. And it is not 
the deriding of the man’s mistake that is 
so harmful, but the fact that our sacred 
writers should be believed by outsiders to 
have written such stuff, and should be re- 
proached and rejected as ignorant, to the 
great mischief of those, with regard to 
whose salvation we have quite enough to 
do already. For when unbelievers under- 
stand that one who is numbered among 
the Christians is in error in a matter about 
which these unbelievers know best, and is 
supporting some foolish opinion from our 
books: how are they going to believe what 
those books say of the resurrection of the 
dead and the hope of life eternal and the 
kingdom of heaven, seeing that they think 
that these books have written falsely about 
matters which they themselves can appre- 
hend, whether by experience or by indisput- 
able mathematical reasoning. It is impos- 
sible to state the injury and vexation 
brought upon their prudent brothers by 
these rash presumers; . for, when they 
find themselves beginning to be censured 
and convicted of unsound and fallacious 
opinions by people who do not acknowl- 
edge the authority of our books as proofs, 
they seek to defend what they have said 
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with most irresponsible rashness and most 
open falsity, by putting forward those same 
books as evidence, or even reel off a lot 
of words from memory, which they think 
will have some force as testimony, though 
they do not understand what they are say- 
ing or the matter they are discussing. 

40. And yet more dangerously do 
some weak brothers err, who, when they 
hear those impious wicked men arguing 
subtly and at length about the mathematics 
of celestial bodies or the elements of the 
world, give way, and with a sigh esteem- 
ing these people to be much superior to 
themselves, and thinking them to be great 
men, go back to books of the most salutary 
piety with distaste, and scarce with patience 
can apply themselves to those they ought 
to drink of sweetly; shuddering at the 
roughness of the ears of corn and gaping 
at the thorns of the flowers. For they do 
not give themselves the opportunity to see 
how sweet is the Lord, nor are they hungry 
on the Sabbath; and though they have re- 
ceived power from the Lord of the Sabbath 
to do so, they are slow to pluck the ears 
and to continue to rub them in the hands 
and purge the husks, until they come to 
the food. 

41. Someone will say what is all this 
grinding and threshing and winnowing of 
a discourse about? Why are all these things 
yet lying hid in your questions? Tell us 
one of these which you maintain can be 
understood many ways. To which I answer 
I have sweetly attained that food, whereby 
I learnt not to have respect to any man 
in answering according to the faith what 
ought to be answered to men who choose 
to traduce the books of our salvation; so 
that I may show that, whatever they can 
demonstrate about the nature of things by 
true documents, that we can show is not 
contrary to our writings. And whatever they 
may advance, or even demonstrate by some 
means, in their volumes as contrary to our 
writings (that is, to the Catholic faith) we 
will without doubting believe to be most 
false and so hold fast to our Mediator, in 
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whom are all treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge; so that we shall neither be led 
away by the loquacity of false philosophy 
or frightened by the superstition of false 
religion. And when we read the divine 
books, with such a host of true thoughts, 
drawn out of such a few words, and so 
full of the health of the Catholic Faith, 
we should most prefer that sense which he 
whom we read appears certainly to have 
held. And if indeed this remains hidden 
from us, yet we know it must be some- 
thing that the context of Scripture does 
not oppose and something which accords 
with true faith; and if indeed the context 
of Scripture cannot be treated of or dis- 
cussed in this connection, at least we know 
that the sense of the passage is only what 
sound faith prescribes. For it is one thing 
not to divine exactly what the writer in- 
tended, and quite another to depart from 
the rule of piety. He who avoids both 
gathers the full fruit of his reading; but 
if both cannot be avoided, even if the in- 
tention of the writer remains uncertain, it 
is not useless to have arrived at an opinion 
agreeable to sound faith. 


The work of Augustine closes the 
controversy for many years, for during 
the so-called Dark Ages there was 
small contact between the Church and 
Science, because there was extremely 
little science in the Western World. 
What little astronomy and medicine 
survived, was like all other learning 
preserved by ecclesiastics—the only 
learned Science at this period was not 
dead or even dormant, for it was 
flourishing exceedingly in Islam, but 
only where this and the West met, 
as in Sicily and in Spain, had it any 
contact with the Church. The Eastern 
Church at Byzantium was, however, in 
close contact with the Greek Science 
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there preserved, and although little 
or no active scientific work was done, 
to be acquainted with scientific learn- 
ing was considered by no means un- 
becoming to a Christian. 


THOMISTIC PHILOSOPHY 


In the 12th-14th century a new 
phenomenon appeared in the West, 
namely, the assimilation by the Church 
of pagan learning, including philoso- 
phy and science. What seemed im- 
portant to the men of the time was 
to establish a complete Christian phi- 
losophy of the universe; the materials 
of this were the Scriptures, the tradi- 
tions of the Church and the writings 
of the Fathers on the one hand; and 
the works of the Greek philosophers, 
notably Aristotle, on the other. Aris- 
totle’s logic, psychology, ethics and 
metaphysics were of the first import- 
ance for this task. But Aristotle’s 
works contain a great deal of science 
and much of it is mingled with his 
philosophy. Thus his views of God 
are intimately linked with his view of 
the nature of the Cosmos, and hence 
with his quite erroneous views about 
motion and the vacuum. So much of 
the work of Aristotle was obviously 
true and far in advance of the knowl- 
edge of the age, that there was little 
disposition to carry out critical experi- 
ments to examine the foundations of 
his science. St. Thomas and his fel- 
lows were, in fact, inclined to build 
rather than to pull down. 

The result was the magnificent 
structure of Thomistic philosophy and 
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theology in which was embedded and 
entangled an inferior system of astron- 
omy and some very false physics and 
physiology. This science can be de- 
tached from Thomistic works without 
affecting them in any essential, but 
the fact remains that as a part of the 
official philosophy of the Church, 
not as a part of its doctrine, were in- 
cluded certain false or at least inade- 
quate scientific theories. 

This was almost inevitable. Once 
Vesalius, Paracelsus, Galileo, had 
taught us to be critical, it became easy 
to examine the foundations of natural 
knowledge, but in the 13th century 
the discipline of observation and ex- 
periment was scarcely existent. There 
were men who might have arrived at 
it. St. Albert (Albertus Magnus) was 
one who could report accurately on 
birds and beasts and insects, and dis- 
tinguish what he had been told from 
what he had seen. Roger Bacon, too, 
realized that scientific assertions should 
be checked by observation, but the 
method of the age was to gain knowl- 
edge from books of authority—and 
whose authority, outside the sacred 
writings, came near to that of Aris- 
totle? 

Thus it was that the 13th cen- 
tury, which welcomed science together 
with the rest of Greek learning, did 
not know how to pursue it, and made 
the capital error of importing into 
Catholic teaching, if not into definite 
belief, information about nature which 
they had not checked and which was 
in fact largely incorrect. Accordingly 
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any attack on Aristotelian science 
seemed to those whose most sacred 
and cherished knowledge was ex- 
pressed in terms of Aristotle’s philoso- 
phy, to be at least a dangerous threat 
to religion. There were, of course, 
many acute persons in the Church who 
saw quite clearly that it was not pos- 
sible that matters of physical fact 
should ultimately conflict with the 
defined truths of the Christian faith. 
But, in the 16th and 17th centuries 
the greatest part of the hierarchy was 
both unlearned in natural science and 
very conservative about innovations, 
and consequently we find the Church 
fighting a losing battle for Aristotelian 
science. 

When Copernicus published his 
great work in 1543—a work which 
was plainly contrary to Aristotelian 
science and to the popular plan of the 
universe—little or no opposition was 
roused, for the threat to Aristotle was 
not as yet serious: Copernicus had set 
up a daring hypothesis, but scarcely 
anyone believed that what he said . 
was literally true. Copernicans became 
commoner at the end of the 16th 
century. Digges, Gilbert, Bruno, Kep- 
ler, Galileo may be named among 
them. Digges and Gilbert suffered 
nothing in this country, always notable 
for its tolerance of or indifference to 
scientific opinions. Kepler was threat- 
ened by the Protestant theological fac- 
ulty at Tiibingen—and had to take 
refuge. Bruno’s fate we know well 
enough, but it seems quite impossible 
to regard him as having suffered for 
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his Copernican opinions. There were 
numerous charges of heresy against 
him, and if the Copernican system had 
been regarded as heretical and action 
taken against Bruno on this count, it 
would not have been necessary more 
than twenty years after to inquire of 
the Holy Office whether it were heret- 
ical or not. 


GALILEO 


The case of Galileo appears to be 
the only one which has turned on the 
supposed heretical character of scien- 
tific opinions. It has been scandalously 
misreported, and if the Catholic his- 
torians have been inclined to minimize 
the unwisdom or injustice of the 
Church, the Protestants and Ration- 
alists have gigantically exaggerated it. 
The story is a long one if it is 
properly told. The essence of it is that 
Galileo made certain astronomical dis- 
coveries that led him to assert the 
Copernican view, that he was unwise 
enough, when attacked, to propound 
his views on the interpretation of 
Scripture; and that in 1616 the essen- 
tials of the Copernican system were 
declared by the Holy Office to be rash, 
unsound, and in part heretical. Galileo 
was ordered not to hold, teach or de- 
fend those opinions. After some years 
he published a work which purported 
to attack the Copernican views, but 
was, in fact, a strong defence of them. 
He was summoned before the Inquisi- 
tion on the charge of disobeying the 
order of 1616 and made to recant his 
opinions: for the rest of his life he 
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was confined to his home, but other- 
wise had full liberty. 

So brief an account cannot pos- 
sibly give the complex and disputed 
facts of the case but here we may 
look, not at the intrigues, counter in- 
trigues and personalities, but rather at 
the ultimate question, namely, how 
there came about this unhappy situa- 
tion that has caused so much scandal. 
No one has any doubt now that the 
Copernican system was not heretical: 
where was the mistake? We do not 
know what happened in the delibera- 
tions of the consultors of the Holy 
Office, but the case advanced against 
Galileo by his adversaries, was based 
on 

1) The alleged inconsistency of 
the Copernican hypothesis with certain 
texts of Scripture; 

2) The unanimous opinion of the 
Fathers of the Church as to the geo- 
centric meaning of the above texts. 

In the first respect we can only 
say that the consultors acted very 
strangely and in a manner far removed 
from St. Augustine’s counsels. They 
were presumably obsessed by the sup- 
posed pre-eminence of metaphysical 
arguments and they clearly did not be- 
lieve that there had been a true 
demonstration of the Copernican view 
—as indeed there had not, for many 


of Galileo’s arguments were unsound | 


and at best astronomy could do no 
more than render it probable. But they 
acted very unwisely in assuming that 
a true demonstration of a heliocentric 
system would not be given—and New- 
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ton’s Principia, seventy years later, 
came as near to such a demonstration 
as is possible for science. The con- 
sultors decided a question of fact with 
the aid of a few slender texts of 
Scripture, which were capable of other 
interpretations. No doubt they gave 
too much consideration to the ap- 
parently indissoluble union of Aris- 
totle’s scientific work and Catholic 
doctrine—a union which only existed 
because of the uncritical methods of 
13th century science. 

The second point which seems to 
have been advanced, was the universal 
agreement of the Fathers in the geo- 
centric opinion. All, of course, did 
interpret these texts geocentrically, be- 
cause that was the natural assumption 
in the times they lived in; for there 
was then no need to try to accommo- 
date the Holy Scripture to the half 
forgotten eccentricity of Aristarchus of 
Samos, who (a few folks knew) had 
asserted that the earth rotated and 
went round the sun. The Church did 
in fact very soon recede from its anti- 
Copernican views and was permitting 
the teaching of Copernican astronomy 
within some twenty years or so. And 
the lesson was learnt: great circum- 
spection having been used about speak- 
ing in too dogmatic a manner about 
any of the numerous difficulties that 
came up in the 19th century, the chief 
of which is the problem of the origin 
of men. 

Many of us feel at times that we 
should like to be told exactly what 
the Church would have us believe or 
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teach about Evolution; but how much 
wiser is the leaving of this and other 
such questions without comment, pend- 
ing a settled state of scientific know- 
ledge. The view of St. Augustine, that 
the deposit of faith is true and poten- 
tially reconcilable with correctly ob- 
served scientific fact is the sound one; 
and, in accordance with it, each of us 
can examine the works of the evolu- 
tionists of his age and say, “This is 
observation of such a degree of re- 
liability: this is sound deduction: this 
is mere conjecture.” Likewise he can 
examine the book of Genesis and con- 
sider the weight that has to be given 
to the various interpreters and to the 
responses of the Biblical Commission 
concerning it (which themselves leave 
no little room for interpretation). 
Then he may form his synthesis—or 
leave his problem unresolved. If he 
has to teach, let him present the evi- 
dence and conclusions correctly, and 
state the difficulties, and the correct 
attitude of suspense to be adopted. 
Nothing is worse than an atti- 
tude of fear or a lack of candor, both 
of which confess the weakness of 
one’s own faith. There has recently 
appeared a short book, The Bible and 
the Early History of Mankind by 
Humphrey J. T. Johnson, in which 
are discussed the problems raised by 
the differences between the scientific 
or historical accounts of the origin of 
man and the accounts given in the 
Old Testament. The author has no- 
where departed from the Augustinian 
criteria of interpretation, and he ex- 
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plores the enormously wider field of 
interpretation that has opened to us 
as a result of our knowledge of the 
habits and thought and language of 
the sacred writers, whose words are 
becoming ever more difficult to apply 
to the continually expanding and 
elaborated theories of physical science. 
His intention is to show that the 
well grounded conclusions of science 
do not in fact conflict with the ac- 
count of the origin and early history 
of Man as set out in the book of 
Genesis, and he has done so, at least 
in outline. 


DivinE REVELATION AND SCIENCE 


But the problem of apparent con- 
flict of the Sacred writings and science 
must always be with us, because science 
is continually expanding and bringing 
us fresh facts to be incorporated in 
our view of the world. We must not, 
therefore, think of finally settling the 
problem, but be continually prepared 
to try to understand the new difficul- 
ties that science brings and must bring 
to us, and by understanding them to 
learn new truths about the nature of 
the World and the Word. It is clear 
that the Church, in accordance with 
her earlier practice, no longer believes 
that all opinions, whatever their 
source, improve by keeping. There is 
good reason to hope that she, who 
has outlived many dozens of scientific 
fashions and has seen the attitude of 
man to Nature so radically changed, 
will continue to allow those who do 
the laudable work of reading the book 
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of Nature to harmonize the truths 
they find there with the truths of the 
Divine word. For how much better it 
is to understand the totality of things 
both through science and the deposit 
of faith than to extinguish either 
of these complementary illuminations 
which can be shed upon the world, 
our bodies, and our souls? 

So the Catholic, today as always, 
has no short cut to solving the prob- 
lems of conflict. He has to treat every 
case on its own merits, by considering 
the value of the scientific evidence and 
the sense of the Divine revelation, and 
thus arriving with due humility at a 
provisional hypothesis that can form 
a plank in the rough model of Uni- 
versal Being that each of us has to 
form during this imperfect life of 
sense. Nothing can assail our Faith, 
for we know that the teachings of 
Scripture and tradition are true; we 
reject no science, for we are con- 
vinced that God has given us the 
means of arriving at truth by observa- 
tion and reason: all we renounce is 
the arrogance that claims to make ab- 
solute judgments, a renunciation made 
all the easier when we look at the fate 
of the pronouncements of the learned 
pundits of the past. 

I have discussed so far the difh- 
culties that confront a Catholic who 
wishes to reconcile his Faith and his 
scientific views, but today the greater 
problem is of those who have scien- 
tific views and feel neither wish nor 
need for faith or revelation. It is true 
that the Church is now acting wisely 
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enough with regard to laying no need- 
less burdens on the faith of men of 
science; yet she is in fact but shutting 
the stable door after the scientific horse 
has gone to graze in very different 
pastures. 

Galileo was the first to begin to 
create a separate world in which 
science was autonomous. In his scien- 
tific explanations he admitted only 
motion and matter in its primary qual- 
ities, extension, form, hardness, etc., 
refusing to consider the secondary 
qualities that cannot be perceived 
apart from man’s organs of sense, e.g., 
color, savor, beauty etc. Descartes went 
further and supposed a universe on 
totally mechanical principles, viewed 
by mechanically operated senses whose 
findings were accessible to the soul, 
locked up in the pineal gland of the 
brain. 

Newton showed that in the 
heavens and on earth the same funda- 
mental laws of motion applied, and 
so included the whole sensible universe 
in his mechanical philosophy. He be- 
lieved in God; but he created a sys- 
tem, in the essentials of which God 
had no part; and the Newtonian view 
of the universe, as held by his 18th- 
19th century successors, was a purely 
mechanical system of atoms and 
energy. Biological explanations fol- 
lowed the same mechanical lines. In 
fact, scientists of the 18th and early 
19th centuries commonly believed in 
God; but they constructed a model of 
the totality of things in which He had 
no part. 
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In the second half of the 19th 
century science had grown so impor- 
tant, universal and influential, that the 
scientist began to say, “This mechan- 
ical model of the universe represents 
all concerning which we have knowl- 
edge,” from which agnostic position it 
was a short step to the atheistic posi- 
tion of today, in which science is not 
opposed to religion, but considers the 
question of the existence of spiritual 
beings to be something outside science, 
and therefore as not being a matter 
for serious discussion by scientific men, 
in which class nearly everyone who 
interests himself in scientific discovery 
wishes to be included. 

There has not been merely a 
change in the standards of interpreta- 
tion of the Scriptures; there has been 
a new world-picture which has be- 
come implicit in the common talk and 
journalism of the day. The man in 
the street may not understand the 
foundations or the conclusions of 
science, but he has accepted its stand- 
ard of evidence and its method. There 
has indeed been a change of front. 
Until the 19th century, the feature of 
the conflict we have been discussing 
was religious intolerance of scientific 
views. The boot is now on the other 
foot. Science has become the repository 
of inviolable dogma—not as to fact 
but as to method. The religious are 
the heretics. The man of science has 
constructed a creed which is not the 
weaker because it is held implicitly. 


I believe that the only trustworthy 
information is that gained by observation 
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and experiment. All that is observable can 
be described in terms of matter and energy. 
What is not observable does not exist, and 
nothing else but matter and energy has 
been observed. Any explanation in terms 
of matter and energy is to be preferred to 
any other explanation. The soul and God 
are not to be mentioned. 


The scientist who does not con- 
form is subject to penalties. Censorship 
is applied. Thus a scientific paper that 
mentioned God would be rejected or 
returned by the Editor with the sug- 
gestion that the offending passage 
should be excised. A knowledge that 
a man allowed his religion to enter 
the domain of science would weigh 
heavily against him on any appointing 
board. It is not the religious who ex- 
pels the man of science for his hetero- 
doxy, but vice versa. There is no doubt 
that scientific men, as a body, are ir- 
religious, and although there are in- 
dividual exceptions, these probably 
amount to less than a twentieth of the 
whole. And alas, the scientific man is 
regarded by the general public as the 
Man who Knows: the repository of 
Truth. 


CooPrERATION 


Where is the blame for this state 
of affairs to be laid? I do not think 
Galileo, Descartes and Newton had 
any idea that they were the founders 
of a world-wide system of atheism— 
yet the essential mischief had been 
done before its popularizers, from 
Voltaire to Huxley, had got to work. 
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Was the Church to blame, I wonder, 
for its failure to see what was coming, 
and to meet it? It is not easy to see 
what could have been done—except to 
do much sooner what has now been 
done, namely to give a generous wel- 
come to scientific progress, to adopt a 
liberal view of the possibility of the 
re-interpretation of the Scriptures, in 
such a manner as to relinquish nothing 
of the Faith, yet give the fullest scope 
for teaching and research. May we 
not think that if the Church had, from 
the 17th century till today, encour- 
aged, financed and promoted science, 
as she did philosophy in the Middle 
Ages, science might today be glorify- 
ing God instead of belittling man. 
My terms of reference are histor- 
ical: it is not for me to look to the 
present or the future. But I must say 
that the greatest of present day relig- 
ious tasks is the analysis of the cause 
of aversion between religion and 
science: and the construction of a 
scheme or discovery of a method 
whereby science may take its full part 
but no more in the affairs of man and 
of Humanity. As Art and Religion co- 
operated in the painters and builders 
of the Middle Ages, so science and 
religion must cooperate today in us. 
We barely know how they can be per- 
suaded to co-exist in man’s mind; but 
the consummation of a marriage be- 
tween them is a task on which every 
apt intelligence should now be bent. 
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The Priesthood — Hope of the Foreign Missions 


Most Rev. RICHARD J. CusHING, D.D. 


Reprinted from The MissioNARY UNION OF THE CLERGY BULLETIN* 


s this long and great war ap- 

proaches a climax, it becomes 
increasingly clear that the future of 
the Catholic Foreign Missions lies in 
the hands of the Catholic Priesthood 
of our country. 

When the carnage and chaos of 
war finally come to an end, most of 
the countries which hitherto have been 
the chief supporters of the Foreign 
Missions will lie devastated and im- 
poverished. In the postwar years our 
Foreign Missions must rely mainly 
upon the United States, both for per- 
sonnel and for financial aid. The per- 
sonnel must come from our Catholic 
Youth—the priests and Sisters and 
Brothers of tomorrow. The financial 
aid must come from our great body 
of loyal and generous Catholic laity. 

There is reason to hope and be- 
lieve that, with the dawn of peace, 
the Foreign Missions will face a great 
opportunity—that the world may even 
be ripe for an unprecedented sweep 
to Catholicism. Lands in which life 
flowed for centuries hemmed in by 
ancient customs and superstitions have 
burst forth in a ferment of change. 
Doors traditionally closed to Chris- 
tianity are at last opened. The suffer- 
ings and ravages of war have awak- 
ened the need for a more vital faith. 
At this crucial time, in all the mis- 


sion lands, the Catholic Faith has 
withstood the supreme test. Catholic 
Missioners have kept faith with their 
people—stayed at their posts through 
battle and famine and pestilence, giv- 
ing living examples of the nobility of 
the Faith they preached. The way has 
been cleared for the saving message 
of the Redeemer. 

How can our youth and the great 
body of our laity be inspired to meet 
the responsibility and the opportunity 
which face them as members of the 
lay apostolate? Only by the Catholic 
Priesthood. Ours is the prime respon- 
sibility—the basic opportunity. It is 
our duty and our privilege to see that 
this great opportunity is not lost 
through indifference or lack of know- 
ledge—ours is the mission of educating 
and inspiring our flocks. We must 
spark the latent missionary zeal ready 
to flame brightly among our good peo- 
ple. We must be the catalysts. 

How can we educate and inspire 
so that American Catholics will be- 
come mission-minded to achieve 
mightily for God? 

We can do it by making them 
realize that they are a part of the 
Church Militant and that God is call- 
ing them to do their share in preach- 
ing His Gospel to all peoples. Too 
many Catholics have only a vague, in- 
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definite idea of Foreign Missions. We 
should make the Missionary Work 
real and personal by taking some spe- 
cific activity and giving the complete 
detailed story of what our Missionaries 
are doing for God and humanity. 


Cartnc For THE LEPERS 


As an example, I might cite the 
story of the Leper Colony at Jamaica, 
British West Indies. In our Boston 
diocese, I have just published a book- 
let entitled: Partners in a Great Mis- 
sion of Mercy. It gives a graphic ac- 
count of a leper colony which has 
recently been staffed by the Bedford, 
Massachusetts novitiate of the Mis- 
sionary Sisters of the Society of Mary. 
I wrote the book because I learned 
in talks to various groups that they 
found the story of this mission activity 
intensely interesting, and were moved 
by it to volunteer aid to the Foreign 
Mission Movement. 

The story of the Leper Colony at 
Spanish Town, B.W.I. has a special 
appeal because it brings the sacrificial 
service rendered by Christ’s followers 
in caring for the lepers near at home, 
right at our own front door. Father 
Damien at Molokai, Mother Mary 
Agnes at Makogai, Sister Mary Irma 
with her fellow-lepers in New Cale- 
donia, while they awaken admiration 
and love, seem remote from the world 
of the Americas. Their narrative con- 
cerning the youngest of the leper 
colonies, with American Sisters cheer- 
fully immolating themselves to care 
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for the most unfortunate of mankind 
here in our own hemisphere, grips the 
heart intimately. 

Jamaica is a mission territory for 
the Jesuits. The saintly, self-sacrificing 
Bishop Thomas J. Emmet, S.J., who 
recently celebrated the Golden Jubilee 
of his entrance into the Society of 
Jesus, in the course of his labors in 
Jamaica, became conversant with the 
unhappy plight of Jamaican lepers, and 
brought it to my attention as Director 
of the Society of the Propagation of 
the Faith. The Bishop particularly ap- 
pealed to me to find a missionary com- 
munity of nuns who would staff the 
Jamaica leprosarium. 

I responded by presenting the ap- 
peal to a number of missionary com- 
munities. All wanted to accept the call 
to serve the lepers of Jamaica but they 
did not have the available personnel. 
The Missionary Sisters of the Society 
of Mary, with a Mother House in 
France, missions throughout Oceania 
and an American novitiate in Bedford, 
Massachusetts, was my final hope. 

As soon as the call was presented 
to the Superiors, they responded: “We 
shall gladly volunteer to care for the 
lepers of Jamaica in God’s name.” 
Their noble response was in the tradi- 
tion of their Order, for the Marist 
Sisters care for lepers throughout 
Oceania, and number in their ranks 
both Mother Mary Agnes and Sister 
Mary Irma. The acceptance of this new 
leper mission seems almost providen- 
tial. Ere long came the war. The 
Sisters could not reach their missions 
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_ in the South Pacific. Some could go 
to Jamaica. 

Negotiations with the British 
Colonial Government were promptly 
opened. The Governor General, having 
formerly witnessed the work of the 
Sisters at Makogai in the Pacific, was 
only too glad to welcome them to 
Jamaica. 

In the summer of 1940 four Mis- 
sionary Sisters of the Society of Mary, 
all specially trained in the difficult 
science of nursing lepers, and one 
fresh from service with Mother Mary 
Agnes at Makogai, arrived in Jamaica, 
land of Voodooism, poverty, ignor- 
ance and suffering, and the newest 
mission of mercy to the lepers was 
launched. The support of the Sisters 
in the care of the lepers was abund- 
antly promised by a benevolent Colon- 
ial Government. The story of the start 
of this ministration, of its growth and 
development, can be told best by the 
Sisters themselves. 


August 15... In the Service of the 
Le pers 

Today, the Feast of the Assumption 
of the Blessed Virgin, we officially began 
the work for which we came to Jamaica, 
“In the Service of the Lepers.”” May God 
bless all those who made this mission pos- 
sible and may He bless all our efforts in 
behalf of the poor souls entrusted to our 
care, 


August 24... We Love Our Work 

Would you believe that the inmates 
already look brighter and more cheerful? 
One of the Fathers came to see them the 
other day. He went around the wards and 
conversed with many. He told us after- 
wards that a certain woman who has been 
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here for many years called him and said: 
“Father, all this is a revelation to us . 
and imagine the Sisters even touch us!” 
Yes, we look after them as no one has 
done before, and we intend doing their 
dressings also as soon as we are given full 
charge of the Institute. This alone will win 
them to us. 

Among the many who are seen daily 
doing their own dressings is one named 
Daniel. This man of about forty years 
of age has been here for only six years. 
He must have been a very advanced case 
when admitted here or the disease has been 
merciless and did frightful ravages on his 
poor body during his short period of time. 
His swollen face, arms and legs, or, to be 
more exact, his whole body is simply cor- 
roded with bleeding sores. When you see 
this poor fellow all the sympathy of your 
heart goes out to him. What a pitiful sight! 
He must spend a couple of hours daily 
dressing his own sores. Then he wheels 
himself over to the side of his bed where 
he spends the rest of the day. 

Yesterday morning as usual we visited 
him in the dressing room and told him 
next week we would do his dressings. He 
looked up at us with astonishment and 
with a raucous voice said: “You will do 
it?” “Yes,” we replied, “We will do it for 
you every day.” “Oh, Sister.” It is all he 
could say but . . . we understood the rest 

. . and the most beautiful smile we have 
ever seen was on his bleeding lips while 
his whole countenance radiated with joy. 
Our hearts were filled with an immense 
compassion for him. 


There is no hint in the above of 
the great difficulties faced by the Sis- 
ters, particularly in the opening 
months of their ministration. 

Living quarters at the hospital 
were crowded. Lepers had been al- 
lowed to come and go without restric- 
tion. No systematized treatments had 
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been given, so no cures had been pos- 
sible. Living conditions were primi- 
tive. Patients had been responsible for 
taking care of themselves, even to the 
extent of dressing their own sores. As 
a result of all this, they were an un- 
disciplined, unruly lot, despondent, 
distrustful, even resentful. It took 
Christ-like love and patience, unremit- 
ting sacrifice and work, to overcome 
these conditions. 


ScIENTIFIC RECOGNITION 

The Sisters of this new Leper 
Mission, in the short space of a little 
over three years, have already gained 
for their institution a high standing 
among the world’s leprosaria. Official 
scientific recognition, which amounted 
to a tribute, was paid over a year ago 
when Dr. Ernest Muir, Medical Secre- 
tary of the British Empire Leprosy Re- 
lief Association and one of the world’s 
great experts on leprosy, came to 
make an official inspection and found 
that a number of the patients had 
been transformed into arrested cases 
and could be dismissed. 

This kindled renewed hope in 
the hearts of many patients who had 
formerly faced the future with nothing 
but despair. For the first time they 
knew the unspeakable encouragement 
of looking forward to a day when 
they might be reunited with their 
loved ones. 
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There are elements in this story | 


worthy of the pen of the most gifted 
writer. There is the spontaneous evi- 
dence of love and gratitude when 
Mother Mary Mark, after the Sisters 
had been at the hospital only a few 
months, was called back for a time to 
Bedford. Catholic and non-Catholic 
patients alike drew up resolutions ex- 
pressing their deep appreciation of her 
service and their regret at her depart- 
ure. There is the tribute of love from 
grateful hearts, the memorial read by 
a leper patient, when Sister Mary 
Aloysius, one of the devoted Sisters, 
was striken with a fatal illness and 
passed to her reward. There is the ac- 
count of the Christmas Party, with 
United States soldiers from an army 
base, bringing presents and merriment 
and such unwonted happiness that Old 
Dora, one of the oldest of the lepers, 
said: “Sister, me have forty-five 
Christmas in this institution, and this 
is the best!” 

This, in brief outline, is the type 
of specific example which makes the 
work of our Foreign Missionaries real 
to people, moves them to ally them- 
selves with the Foreign Missions and 
inspires them to the point where, with 
God’s help, missionaries and financial 
aid will go forth from America to har- 
vest souls in all mission lands. 


Whoever wants to play around with the devil, will not be 
able to rejoice and be happy with Christ.—S+. Peter Chrysologus, 


Sermon 155. 
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Wilson and the Atlantic Charter 


Luici1 StTuRZzO 


Reprinted from PEOPLE & FREEDOM* 


HROUGH Mr. Eden first and Mr. 

Churchill shortly after (Febru- 
ary, 1944), from the British Govern- 
ment has come the declaration that 
the Atlantic Charter does not apply to 
enemy countries. It has taken two years 
and a half to find out, but better late 
than never. 

Mr. Churchill is in a way consist- 
ent; soon after the famous Charter 
| was signed, he declared that it did 
not apply to India (September, 1941). 

Then following political undula- 
tions, the Charter became a talisman, 
and all countries were invited to sign 
it, Russia included. 

No sooner had Stalin (or his 
representative) signed it than the 
world was told that the Government 
of the Kremlin intended to reserve 
its rights in respect of the territories 
which it had made its own before entry 
into the war (1941), that is, the Baltic 
States, half Poland, Bessarabia and 
part of the Dobrudja. These people 
would not have the benefit of the 
Charter, because their destiny had al- 
ready been settled by Stalin in agree- 
ment with . . . Hitler. 

Atlantic Charter for the Arabs? 
For Africa? For the peoples of the 
Levant? Whoever thought of them? 

There was, however, an excep- 
tion. After the Charter had been for- 


gotten, and only Roosevelt (for the 
honor of his signature) had com- 
memorated it sotto voce in August, 
1943, came the Conference of 
Teheran. Here (see the coincidence!) 
the Big Three had a jolt, their amnesia 
vanished. The Atlantic Charter? But 
of course it exists, we always intended 
that it should apply to Persia (pardon, 
to Iran), whole and entire. The com- 
muniqué remains in proof: it calls for 
the particpation of Iran and other 
countries in the establishment of in- 
ternational peace ‘‘in accordance with 
the principles of the Atlantic Charter.” 

Let us be clear; this is not in 
any case a final word. It may happen 
that Stalin will change his mind (‘for 
in the voluble, frivolous world we 
find—wisdom must often mean to 
change our mind” sang Tasso). It 
may happen that Churchill will have 
fresh views. And Roosevelt has on his 
hands the thorny (or rather oily) 
affair of the petroleum to be carried 
to the Persian Gulf. Then it might be 
good-bye to the Atlantic Charter for 
Iran . . . or for Irak (has anyone 
spoken of Irak?) or for Saudi Arabia 
(yet another ?). 

And Turkey? Well, if she re- 
mains strictly neutral and does not be- 
come a co-belligerent or pre-belliger- 
ent, and does not allow allied ships to 
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pass into the Black Sea, sooner or 
later we shall have a declaration that 
“neutrals” without belligerent qualifi- 
cations cannot enjoy the Atlantic 
Charter. 

Let us not speak of Italy. It is 
true that she is already co-belligerent, 
but what are the Italians doing? We 
are told they are “apathetic.” Well, 
for the apathetic (besides the colonial 
empire already lost for ever) no At- 
lantic Charter, even if Stalin exchanges 
his ambassadors with those of 
Badoglio. 

So, little by little, the Atlantic 
Charter has become a small family 
affair, to be stressed or soft-pedalled 
according to the humor of the 
partners. 


“FREE Hanps” 


There is a reason for this. The 
shade of Wilson is there, to trouble 
the dreams of the Big Three. Once 
was enough with the system of com- 
mitments. Wilson promised and could 
not keep his promise: and he left be- 
hind him innumerable vestiges. Even 
today people speak of Wilson's Four- 
teen Points. We have had enough of 
it (so the Big Three say) and we do 
not want to give or acknowledge rights 
to anybody. We want free hands! 

Blessed words! Free hands are 
what are wanted in the chaos of today 
and tomorrow. For if every Mihailo- 
vitch or King Peter of Serbia or Ba- 
doglio or de Gaulle or the Greek 
Partisans or even Tito, yes, even Tito, 
come forward claiming rights, London 
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will be able to say that never has she | 
entered into an understanding with | 


anyone and that she can only adapt 
herself to circumstances. “Wait and 
see” is an old motto, and in antiquity 
there is wisdom. England knows it by 
tradition: no involving Charters . . . 
beyond Magna Carta. 

Stalin agrees; indeed he knows 
how to make his companions swallow 
his claims. His Charter is a Russian 
one. 


The Americans are on_ thorns. | 


They think: “But we were better off 


in isolation.” And of Roosevelt they | 


exclaim with Moli¢re, “Que diable 
allait-il faire dans cette galere?” 

Such is the position. The Atlantic 
Charter, after so many torpedoes, is 
well and truly sunk. 

Or so it seems. 

So many think. Walter Lippman, 
for example, who has sung a funeral 
elegy not only over the rights of the 
Baltic States and Poland, but also over 





those of Turkey in respect of the Dar. 
danelles and all those tiresome little 
States that exist, including Denmark, 
which obstinately closed, or allowed 
the closing of, the Skagerrak and 
Kattegat. 

Such good people (Lippman is 
no exception) appraise only political 
power, wealth of soil, industrial po- 
tential, military strength, and forget 
the moral power of great truths and 
the psychological power of “idea- 
forces.” 

Metternich, too, when Napoleon 
had been defeated (who for him and 
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others was the Hitler of that period) 
was sure of having put chains on the 
lady Liberty, setting police-agents and 
spies of every kind to guard her: 
Europe was henceforth safe. But 
liberty broke her chains and sent 
police-agents and spies to the devil. 
Austria, who after the Napoleonic 
Wars had become the mistress of 
Europe, had her fatal decline, till she 
disappeared altogether. 

There was another slogan that 


_ made people shudder: “Proletarians of 


the world unite!” When it was first 
uttered men were working from four- 
teen to sixteen hours a day and the 
exploitation of labor surpassed belief. 
It was still a case of a slave-system, 
apart from those unhappy countries, 
where unequivocal slavery persisted, 
and others where forced labor was a 
government system. 

To recall these disgraces today 
when there are those who massacre en- 
tire populations, whether as Jews, 
Poles, Russians or Italians, may seem 
out of tune. But then men were less 
barbarous. In spite of all, the union 
of proletarians came about, in the teeth 
of the capitalist bourgeoisie which was 
obliged to accept labor legislation, 
social insurances, new deals, collective 
bargaining and the existence and de- 
velopment of trade unions. When it 
is a case of an “Idea-Force,” physical 
force can do nothing against it. 

The British can remember the 
case of Home Rule for Ireland. 
Whether promised or no, when the 
word Home Rule had been launched 
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and accepted by the Irish, it was im- 
possible to withdraw it. It remained 
a stumbling block for British policy 
till Ireland, at the opportune moment, 
revolted, and was able to become first 
a Free State, then proclaim the Re- 
public, and finally to proclaim neutral- 
ity in the present war. The history of 
Home Rule is not yet ended; there 
are still the Six Provinces, and we 
shall see the sequel. 

And India? Whether her consti- 
tution as a Dominion was promised or 
not, for twenty years India has been 
one of the Plagues of Egypt for Eng- 
land. Now the phase of an independ- 
ent Dominion within the frame of the 
British Commonwealth may be said to 
have been outgrown by the new phase 
that will come after the present war, 
that of full independence. This even 
Lord Halifax has recognized. 

And the Balfour Declaration for 
the Palestine Zionists? Whatever at- 
tempts are made to attenuate, rectify, 
alter or cancel it, it is there with all 
its force and no Englishman will be 
able to change a line of it. 


Tue CHarter Lives 


Wilson was an idealist who 
lacked the strength to realize his ideals, 
but he succeeded in fixing in the con- 
crete various international laws in the 
type of the League of Nations. 
Whether promised or no by Wilson 
or by America, the laws make their 
way even against the will of men, and 
mark the path of history even if this 
path is smoking with blood. Today the 
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League of Nations cannot be denied; 
it has entered into the consciousness 
of the peoples. 

If Churchill, Roosevelt and Stalin 
betray such principles (victory or no 
victory), their act will fall upon their 
own countries, who will pay for it as 
they have paid and are paying with 
the Second World War. That is why 
against those who say that the At- 
lantic Charter is no more, we say that 
the Atlantic Charter lives on. 

It contains, indeed, a sum of 
ethical, economic, juridical and politi- 
cal principles, responding to the evo- 
lution of modern thought. It is im- 
mortal. No one will be able to kill it, 
neither Eden nor Churchill nor Stalin. 
Those who have denied it have done 
so simply because they cannot kill it. 
And if they believe that they have 
killed it, it rises again, for it holds in 
itself justice, which is immortal. 

What does it matter if the Ger- 
man tomorrow will not be able to 
appeal to this Charter, to assert, I do 
not say his rights, but his elementary 
moral interests? It is of these that the 
Charter speaks. There will always be 
a natural appeal. The Charter did not 
invent the rights involved. No Charter 
invents rights. Every Charter comes at 
a given moment of history because 


In style the brush that erases is of more use than the 
pen-point that writes.—St. Jerome, Epis. 50, 1. 
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existing rights have become ripe for 


recognition. 


And when rights are ripe no one} 


can deny them without committing an 
injustice, and receiving the consequent 
punishment. 

The Atlantic Charter, even sunk 
in the seas, will continue to sound 
like the legendary bell. The peoples 
will hear that sound and will rise at 
the opportune moment against those 
who were responsible for it and dis. 
charged themselves of it by a facile 
negative. 

The shades of Roosevelt and 
Churchill, those of August 14, 1941, 
in the middle of the Atlantic, will re. 
turn before and during the Third 
World War, as today the shade of 


Wilson often returns, to remind for-} 


getful sons and grandsons how they 


ce eaten 





felt the heart-throbs of the people 
calling for their rights at a timely 
moment for the peace of the world. 
But Roosevelt and Churchill, who 
signed the Charter in the dark hour 
of their peoples, whatever they may 
do and say today, will never be able 
to cancel the responsibility that will 
weigh forever on America and on 
Great Britain, for the moral obliga- 
tion assumed towards the world on the 
historic day of August 14, 1941. 
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Newman’s ‘Moral Governor” 
Rev. JAMES O’Rourkg, C.C., M.A. 


Reprinted from The IRisH ECCLESIASTICAL RECORD* 


[' is a fact of the highest sig- 
nificance that Newman chose the 
argument from Conscience as the pri- 
mary proof of the existence of God. 
The reason for such choice is not hard 
to find. It lies in the fact that New- 
man was pre-eminently a religious 
genius, and, but secondly, a philoso- 


| pher. Philosophy, as such, left him 
cold. Philosophy, as the handmaiden 


of religion, he trysted with chivalry. 
The philosophical objectivity of phy- 
sical theology, as distinguished from 
supernatural theology, 
doubtless won his intellectual admira- 
tion; but it stirred not his religious 
imagination. And Newman, of all 
men, knew religion in action to be of 
imagination all compact. 

Close students of Newman's 
philosophy will recall with what adroit- 
ness he summons the intellectual 
“notion” out of its cold cloister to 
do action in life as a living image or 
teal assent. Philosophy with its majes- 
tic train of argument from Plato to 
Paley he deemed to fall far short of 
what he was in search. All this is 
too objective, too cold for his ardent 
and burning spirit. 

The very spectacle of a Paley on 
his knees before the architectural won- 
ders he has discovered impresses him 
not. Physical science, as co-related to 


religion, held no glamor for him. In 
fact, strange as it may seem, he held 
it hostile to religion. ‘I would rather,” 
he says, “be bound to defend the 
reasonableness of assuming that 
Christianity is true, than to demon- 
strate a moral governance from the 
physical world.” He goes so far as to 
maintain that the God of physical the- 
ology—a God identified and coerced 
by his own works—is, after ll, 
nothing more than the God of the 
Pantheist. Moreover, he is very acutely 
aware with what a _ well-regulated 
metamorphosis a Bacon will issue in 
a Darwin, a Newton in an Einstein. 
Newman knew to well that in the 
intellectual and scientific field man’s 
moral being is often deliberately set 
aside. He would give it its true per- 
spective. So it is he lays down the 
cannon of truth thus: “Truth there is, 
but its rays stream in upon us through 
the medium of our moral as well as 
our intellectual being.” For his own 
part, then, as a religious thinker he 
elects to choose as conclusive argu- 
ment for God’s existence that which 
cometh by way of the moral rather 
than of the intellectual side of man. 
“I look for the proof of the existence 
of a God in that same quarter as that 
which I would commence a proof of 
His attributes and character . . . and 
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the first principle which I assume and 
shall not attempt to prove is, that we 
have by nature a conscience.” 

As in philosophy, from a multi- 
tude of instinctive perceptions we gen- 
eralize the notion of an external world, 
so he says, “from the perceptive power 
which identifies the imitations of 
conscience with the reverberations or 
echoes of an external admonition we 
proceed to the notion of a Supreme 
Ruler and Judge.” Man’s moral nature 
is his basic foundation. Morality is 
the center and circumference of his 
religious philosophy. His enigma is 
that of the eminent French historian 
Guizot: “Whence do morals originate ? 
Whither do they lead? Is this self- 
existing obligation to do good an iso- 
lated fact without an author, without 
an end? Does it conceal, or rather 
does it not reveal to man an origin, 
a destiny beyond this world?” 

But all this Newman is asuredly 
harassed to maintain; for if the phil- 
osopher has spun the web of doubt 
about the intellect of man, the moralist 
has been no less busy since the days 
of Lucretius in frittering away the 
august notion of conscience to a mere 
matter of taste, or manners, or other 
such human accommodation. 


Tue Voice of CONSCIENCE 


Newman’s contention is plain and 
unvarnished. It is the view of the 
average man—not of the philosopher. 
Man has by nature a conscience. In 
that fact, and in that alone, lies the 
argument for a God. It is at once the 
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proof and the warrant of God’s cx.) 
istence. 

His reasoning is somewhat thus: 
our moral nature with its authoritative 
voice of conscience sets us apart in 
the universal scheme. The very nature 
of that conscience gives up knowledge 
of the nature of God. From it we 
understand clearly that God is like 
Himself and like nothing else. It is 
then for the very reason that con- 
science is such a Divine security that 
it has been the object of persistent 
attack. In the schools of philosophical 


thought, conscience has been every-| 


thing except what it really is. In fact| 
it has been so depleted of its original, 
its essential meaning, that it has fallen 
into what the Romans used to call a} 
deliquium. 

The ancients, in their search for 
truth, had all but discovered the con- 
science of the Christian. The dim 
lights that break through the slow 
philosophy of Plato and Aristotle show 
man steadily staggering on his high 
enterprise. It is different with the 
modern philosopher. Ever since the 
days of Bacon there has been a slow 
but steady alienation between philo- 
sophic thought and Christian revela- 
tion. It is the error of applying the 
inductive method to moral processes 
as to physical phenomena. Its stagger- 
ing success in the latter sphere has, 
in the former, wrought man’s spiritual 
bankruptcy. You cannot save man by 
an intellectual, a philosophic religion. 
True religion is reached only through 
man’s moral nature, and through his 
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conscience. Newman is illuminating on 
this point: 

It is otherwise with the religion of 
so-called civilization; since this civilization 
is not a development of man’s whole 
nature but mainly of the intellect, recog- 
nizing indeed the moral sense, but ignoring 
the conscience, no wonder that the religion 
in which it issues has no sympathy with 
the hopes and fears of the awakened soul 
or with those frightful pre-sentiments which 
are expressed in the worship and tradition 
of the heathen. This artificial religion, then, 
has no place in the inquiry; first, because 
it comes of a one-sided progress of mind, 
and next for the very reason that it con- 
tradicts informants which speak with 
greater authority than itself. 

Bacon, himself, would never 
have envisaged such baleful conse- 
quences of his philosophy. For Bacon 
restricted his empirical method to the 
physical universe. To him morals were 
religion, and religion was on a plzne 
apart. Nevertheless, the sowing is his, 
though the whirlwind he foresaw not. 
The new fermentation of thought does 
not become apparent until the days of 
Locke. But in the successors of Locke, 
Shaftesbury and Hutcheson, the need 
is felt for supplying a raison d'etre for 
moral phenomena: modern thought 
can suffer no longer any such jejune 
theory as that of a Christian con- 
science. 

This is but the outcome of the 
rationalism of a deistic age—an age in 
which even a Bunyan, in a popular 
way, will fight hard to maintain the 
ancient standards. Shaftesbury is the 
first to come out into the open with 
the new theory. He may be called the 
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father of the “moral sense’’—that 
theory which would replace the au- 
thoritative voice of conscience by a 
mere sense of right and wrong—a 
sense akin to the sense of beauty or 
taste for the beautiful. The ancient 
evangel then that moults to a moral 
taste in the philosophic consciousness 
of Shaftesbury, becomes, a century 
later, in Herbert Spencer a mere bio- 
logical factor. 

Shaftesbury is typical and repre- 
sentative of the evolution of modern 
thought. He was himself the typical 
English gentleman, that proud orna- 
ment of a civilized age. His religion is 
that of a philosopher and a gentleman. 
It is liberal and generous; it is based 
upon honor. Vice to him is evil be- 
cause it is unworthy, despicable and 
odious. 

This all looks very well on the 
surface. But let us probe the matter 
a little further. On closer examination 
it will be found that this code of 
honor is robbed of the very constitu- 
ents of morality. The element of fear 
that is so striking an accompaniment 
of conscience is removed in deference 
to the high taste of a civilized age. 
The sense of right and duty are but the 
cousins-german of the sense of beauty 
and art. The whole theory is but 
bolstered up at its foundation with 
what the ancient moralist calls a super- 
ficial urbanity that is nothing more 
than mental perversion. Peversitas 
mentis urbanitas vocatur. 

Shaftesbury, in his cultured eclec- 
ticism, rejects the fear that is an es- 
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sential constituent of Christian con- 
science. “Men,” he says, “have not 
been content to show the natural ad- 
vantages of honesty and virtue .. . 
they have made virtue so mercenary 
a thing and have talked so much of its 
rewards that one can hardly tell what 
there is in it which can be worth 
rewarding. For to be bribed only or 
terrified into an honest practice be- 
speaks little of honesty or worth.” 
This is, in the phrase of Aristophanes, 
“clever but not clear.” It is, at best, 
highly specious sophistry. 

But let us hear him further: “If,” 
he says, ‘through hope merely of re- 
ward or fear of punishment the crea- 
ture be inclined to do the good he 
hates or restrained from doing the ill 
to which he is not otherwise averse, 
there is, in this case, no goodness or 
virtue whatever. There is no more 
of rectitude, piety, or sanctity in a 
creature thus reformed than there is 
meekness or gentleness in a tiger 
strongly chained, or innocence, or 
sobriety in a monkey under the whip.” 


PERVERSION OF MORALITY 

According to this new enlight- 
enment nothing is morally good except 
what springs from a love of virtue for 
its own sake. The love-inspiring qual- 
ity in virtue is its beauty, and a bad 
conscience is nothing more than a sort 
of feeling which makes us shrink from 
an instrument out of tune. 

Some (he says) by mere nature, others 
by art and practice, are masters of an ear 
in music, an eye in painting and a general 
good taste in most of these subjects which 
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make the amusement and delight of the 
ingenious people of the world. Let such 
gentlemen as these be as extravagant as 
they please, or as irregular in their morals, 
they must at the same time discover their 
inconsistency, live at variance with them- 
selves, and in contradiction to that princi- 
ple on which they ground their highest 
pleasure and entertainment. . . . Everyone 
is a virtuoso of a higher or lower degree; 
everyone pursues a grace of one kind or 
other. The venustum, the honestum, the 
decorum of things will force its way. The 
most natural beauty in the world is honesty 
and moral truth. 


If this be not the sublimity of 
sophistry, sophists have lived in vain. 
How trivial, how mawkish it all sounds 
in the light of St. Paul’s teaching on 
the same subject: “For the good which 
I will, I do not: but the evil which 
I will not, that I do. . . . But I see 
another law in my members, fighting 
against the law of my mind, and cap- 
tivating me in the law of sin.” 

Such, then, is the perversion of 
morality that Newman is combating. 
No one was ever better armed for the 
fray. No one knew the English gentle- 
man better than he: no one is more 
au courant with the urbanity of 
English culture. He is bone of its 
bone. He had spent his youth burrow- 
ing in the labyrinth of this tantalizing 
philosophy of enlightened culture. He 
escaped out of that meandering maze 
into the light—but the light is no 
new ignis fatuus of modern times. It 
is the light of the ancient evangel— 
the very orient from on high that is 
the same yesterday, today and forever. 
His morality is Mosaic and cometh 
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by way of Sinai and the Sermon on 
the Mount. 
So plain 
It mocks thy pain 
But its simplicity proclaims its truth, 
its antiquity its authenticity. 

Newman frankly rejects all this 
intellectual and cultural garbage and 
gives us the naked truth of things 
that has been and is from of old. 
“The thought of God, as Theists en- 
tertain it, is not gained by an instinc- 
tive association of His presence with 
any sensible phenomena; but the office 
which the senses directly fulfil as re- 
gards creation, that devolves indirectly 
on certain of our mental phenomena 
as regards the Creator. These pheno- 
mena are found in the sense of moral 
obligation.” Man’s moral nature is the 
preserve of God, as it were, and can- 
not be accounted a mere theater of 
self-regarding impulses as the philoso- 
pher would have it. In and through 
that moral nature speaks authoritatively 
the voice of conscience which is none 
other than the voice of God. 

Conscience, according to New- 
man, is co-natural with the child and 
grows with the child’s growth. “Un- 
til,” he says, “we account for the 
knowledge which an infant has of its 
mother, what reason have we to take 
exception at the doctrine as strange 
and difficult, that in the dictate of con- 
science without previous experience or 
analogical reasoning, he is able gradu- 
ally to perceive the voice or the echoes 
of the voice of a Master, living, per- 
sonal, and sovereign?” Much, indeed, 
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will depend on upbringing and en- 
vironment, for the voice of conscience, 
if not stilled entirely, can be silenced 
in the growing man by an engrossing 
world. The factor of conscience is a 
constituent of the child’s nature. With 
that Newman begins and, of course, 
he is speaking of the average child. 

It is my wish to take an ordinary 
child, but still one who is safe from in- 
fluences destructive of his religious instincts 

. there is in the child’s mind an im- 
pression of an Unseen Being with whom 
he is in immediate relation, and that rela- 
tion, so familiar that he can address Him 

. next of One whose good will towards 
him he is assured of, nay, who loves him 
better and is nearer to him than his parents 
. . . further, of One who can hear him 
wherever he happens to be, and who can 
read his thoughts . . . of One who by 
implicit threat and promise commands cer- 
tain things which he, the same child, coin- 
cidently by the same act of his mind ap- 
proves; which receive the adhesion of his 
moral sense and judgment as right and 


good. 

Such is the constitution of nature 
in the child as we find it—such, too, 
will it be in the man who gives it a 
proper chance, for the child, it has 
been rightly said, is father of the 
man. Replying to those who would 
regard such teaching as jejune and 
obsolete Newman says: “Accordingly, 
if there be those who deny that the 
dictate of conscience is ever more than 
a taste or an association, it is a less 
difficulty to me to believe that they 
are deficient either in the religious 
sense or in the memory of early years, 
than that they never had at all what 
those around them without hesitation 
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profess, in their own case, to have re- 
ceived from nature.” Such, then, is 
the fact of conscience that Newman 
lays down is found in child and man, 
and that not as “supplying us with the 
elements of morals, such as may be 
developed by the intellect into a moral 
code, but simply as the dictate of an 
authoritative monitor bearing upon the 
details of conduct as they come before 
us and complete in its several acts one 
by one.” 


Deats WitH Deists 


The fact of conscience being thus 
established, Newman goes on to deal 
with the arraigners of it in the en- 
lightened camp of deists. These, with 
Shaftesbury at their head, would make 
conscience to be a mere matter of taste 
‘—moral taste, as Shaftesbury has the 
phrase. Newman does not parry the 
deistical attack. There is nothing 
polemical here. He simply dissects the 
action of conscience and, in so doing, 
he gives to the very word “taste” in 
the controversy a sublimity far re- 
moved from the range of the cultured 
deist. 

Conscience is ever forcing on us by 
threats and by promises that we must fol- 
low the right and avoid the wrong: so far 
it is one and the same in the mind of 
everyone . . . and, in this respect, it cor- 
responds to our perception of the beautiful 
and the deformed. . . But here taste and 
conscience part company, for the sense of 
the beautiful, as indeed the moral sense, 
has no special relations to persons, but 
contemplates objects in themselves: con- 
science, on the other hand, is concerned with 
persons primarily and with actions merely 
as viewed in their doers . . . and further, 
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taste is its own evidence appealing to 
nothing beyond its own sense of the beau- 


tiful . . . but conscience does not repose | 


in itself but vaguely reaches forward to 
something beyond self for its decisions, as 
is evident in that keen sense of obligation 
and responsibility which informs them. 
This assuredly gives the lie to the 
self-love and self-regarding impulses 
which are made the staple of the 
ethical philosopher, and which seem to 
have nothing to uphold them except 
it be the happy conceit itself. 

Newman goes on to press home 
his argument by the major fact of the 
ever accompanying fear which he in- 
sists is an essential constituent of con- 
science. 

In consequence of this prerogative of 
dictating and commanding, which is of its 
essence, conscience has an intimate bearing 
on our affections and emotions, leading us 
by reverence and awe, hope and fear, espe- 
cially fear, a feeling which is foreign, for 
the most part, not only to taste but even 
to the Moral Sense. . . No fear is felt by 
anyone who recognizes that his conduct has 
not been beautiful, but if he has been be- 
trayed into any kind of immorality he has 
a lively sense of responsibility and guilt, 
though the act be no offence against society, 

. of compunction and regret, though in 
itself it be most pleasurable, of confusion 
of face though it may have no witnesses 
. . . this emotion of fear constitutes a 
specific difference between conscience and 
our other intellectual senses, common sense, 
good sense, taste, sense of humor and the 
like. 

Now, if the enlightened culture 
of which the deistic philosopher boasts 
so much comes to us by way of 
Greece, so, too, the religious idea 
comes to us by way of Judea. The Old 
Testament, the religious record of that 
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ancient people, is based upon the fear 
of God. And if in the New Testament 
that fear gives way to the love that 
casteth out fear, nevertheless the ele- 
ment of fear is not entirely absent. 
The warnings of the Divine Teacher 
therein beget a definite fear. In fact 
in both Testaments the fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom. 
Newman’s argument from con- 
science has been said to be too sub- 
jective to carry conviction. But this is 
to beg the whole question. Conscience 
of its very nature is subjective. It is, 
nevertheless, at the same time a uni- 
versal fact of human experience. Con- 
sequently, subjectivity is no weaknesss 
in the argument. Newman is the one 
philosopher who has detected the in- 
herent strength of this approach. The 
objective reasonings of cosmologists 
are all very well in their way. But 
they address themselves merely to the 
intellect of man. Newman knows full 
well, as a religious philosopher, that 
man will not be convinced of religious 
truths by way of the intellect alone. 
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Here the whole man works. This is 
why his contribution to philosophy is 
so compelling. He has assessed the 
value of man’s moral nature at its true 
worth, convinced as he is that way, 
and that way only, lies man’s true 
approach to God. Man’s moral nature 
has ever been regarded, from the 
earliest times, as something sacred. 
That belief may be at times dim, but 
it is unmistakable nevertheless. 

To Newman morality is the very 
texture of religion. It is not to be ex- 
ploited as a mere ethical department 
by the Philosopher. It is the warp to 
the Divine woof weaving man’s 
eternal destiny. The very notions of 
morality, as Newman has pointed out 
with such acumen—goodness, benev- 
olence, justice—bespeak the nature of 
God Himself. Newman, therefore, can 
rest here in no mere categorical im- 
perative. He knows he is impinging on 
the sacred. He senses the Divine drift: 

All the Omnific made 
When in a word he sayd 
(Mystery!). 

He uttered thee. 


Christ’s Divinity 

The skies proclaimed His divinity by sending down a star 
soon after His birth. Water recognized Him when it afforded a 
solid support to His footsteps. Earth confessed Him by shudder- 
ing when He died. The sun acknowledged Him by holding back 
her rays of light. Solid rock and marble walls gave Him testimony 
by splitting asunder at His demise. Even the nether world of 
Limbo took the witness stand by permitting its captive dead to 
appear on earth. —St. Gregory the Great, Tenth Homily on the 


Gospels. 





















Family in Russia 


HE current decree of the Supreme 

Soviet on family life is said to 
have caused a sensation in Russia. It 
will probably cause a sensation in this 
country also, particularly among those 
modern so-called intellectuals who 
have been the implacable foes of the 
family, advocates of divorce and con- 
traception, and opponents of large 
families. It has been customary among 
the latter to cite the “noble experi- 
ment” in Soviet Russia, so it will not 
be surprising to hear cries of con- 
demnation from that quarter over the 
Soviet action, now that Russian author- 
ities, having tried all their crackpot 
ideas and having found them all sorely 
wanting, collectively threw them all 
out of the Soviet window as not only 
worthless but also as a menace to the 
national welfare. 

The Catholic Church, from its 
beginning, has stood solidly back of 
the purpose and functions of the 
family, the sanctity of marriage and 
its indissolubility, and the purpose of 
marriage as instituted by God. She 
has witnessed, down the centuries, 
scores and hundreds of attacks against 
the family and against marriage, but 
she has held her ground unyieldingly, 
and she has seen these theories rise 
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and wither away, just as she now has 
seen that recent experiment in Russia. 

The Soviet action is, whether 
crackpots and contraceptors admit it 
or not, just another vindication of the 
1900-year-old uncompromising stand 
of the Church on the family, marriage, 
divorce and all other evils that menace 
the family. In the case of the family, 
what God has ordained, let no man 
try to tear asunder.—CATHOLIC Ac- 


TION OF THE SOUTH. New Orleans, | 


La., July 13, 1944. 
Nei ghborliness Lackin g 


ie the past fifty years we have be- 
come very impersonal and very 
mechanical in our relationships one to 
another. We have lived through the 
age of great mechanical development. 
We have assumed that the machine 
could govern all human social relation- 
ships. The war has brought about a 
sudden reawakening. It has taught us 
that while the machine is important in 
life, the machine that is hitched to 
ideology is infinitely more important. 
It has taught us that the most funda- 
mental things in life are ideals—con- 
victions. 

The war has also compelled us 
Catholics to re-examine our social pro- 
grams. We find that somehow or other 
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| religion has been divorced from our 
_ daily lives. We have a beautiful phil- 
osophy of personal service growing 
out of the doctrine of the Mystical 
Body of Christ, but how generally do 
we apply this to life? There are many 
other groups in the world whose prac- 
tical application of these principles sets 
us to shame. Their beliefs have grown 
into action to a far greater degree than 
ours. Evidently we have leaned too 
heavily on our philosophy. We have 
assumed that it alone would save us. 
We have not thought sufficiently in 
terms of action. Such action as we 
have had has not always measured up 
to our beliefs. 

What are some of the evidences 
of this lag between our philosophy 
and our actions? How often we hear 
it said that Catholics generally are un- 
friendly people. They do not have 
much of a spirit of neighborliness in 
their parish life. People say: “I go 
to church Sunday after Sunday and no- 
body speaks to me. I’ve been in the 
parish a year and nobody has visited 
me.” We had more of the spirit of 
neighborliness in the days of our 
gtandparents. Our parishes then had 
more of a community spirit. 

Many Catholic people are con- 
scious of this lack of community spirit 
and they wish something could be 
done about it. Now we must start in 
the parishes—not just by developing 
a few organizations or getting a few 
people to practise the spiritual and 
corporal works of mercy, but by en- 
couraging a spirit of neighborliness 
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among all the people. One of the basic 
characteristics of Christian charity is 
its universality. 

It is interesting to note that while 
our doctrines and beliefs are preached 
to us from the pulpit, our practices in 
volunteer service sometimes come from 
organizations outside the Church. Why 
should we not develop more oppor- 
tunities for service under the auspices 
of our own Church? This does not 
mean that we are going to separate 
ourselves from other agencies, that we 
are not going to work with other agen- 
cies. But our people cannot arrive at 
any adequate program of community 
service until they bring the practice of 
personal service under the auspices of 
their own parishes and their own 
Catholic welfare organizations.—The 
CATHOLIC CHARITIES REVIEW, Wash- 
ington, D. C., April, 1944. 


Orient and the Future 


ens hour seems now to be draw- 
ing towards the “Pacific period” 
of civilization. The wars of this cen- 
tury have deluged Europe with blood 
and exhausted her wealth and strength, 
and even now, there is no certainty that 
the end of her woes is approaching. 
The natality of her leading peoples is 
declining, and they are a prey to bitter 
internecine faction. America, _ still 
strong and confident, is undermined 
by the same seeds of death. Mean- 
while, China is already emerging, her 
national spirit forged in the flame of 
suffering, and preparing to take the 
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lead in a new East, a world whose 
races have resolved to assume control 
of their own destinies, with or with- 
out the consent of the white lords. 
Their strength of numbers once organ- 
ized, their intelligence disciplined, 
their resources technically developed 
to serve their ends, can it be doubted 
that these people will move to leader- 
ship in a future age not far distant? 

What is still undecided is the 
part which the Christian Faith is to 
play in the moulding of this new 
Pacific order. Can the flame be carried 
over in time to these new nations, as 
it was borne from the crumbling 
Roman world to the barbarians of the 
North? There are some signs which 
give ground for hope. Great progress 
has been made in China, which has 
been continued through the disasters 
of war; the work of Christian missions 
has the active favor and sympathy of 
the Chinese leader Chiang Kai-shek, 
and others who shape the policy of 
the Kuomintang; while the imposing 
edifice of the ancient order—tesolute 
in its contemptuous opposition to the 
Western Faith—lies in ruins. In 
Japan, the hour of defeat will see the 
Shinto illusion shattered, and a nation 
intensely religious left amid the ruins 
of the pagan cult to whose triumph 
it has dedicated itself. That hour may 
be the hour of Christian opportunity, 
if we can seize it. In general, mission- 
aries are agreed that the cause of the 
Faith may well gain more than it loses 
by the coming changes; that the true 
message of Christ may more readily 
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move the Eastern heart when the 
“Christian” European is no longer in 
the seat of power. But the work re- 
quires an intelligent zeal in cooperation 
by the whole body of the Faithful— 
the rallying of all its forces, material 
and spiritual, to meet the challenge of 
this new situation—The ADVOCATE, 
MELBOURNE, Australia, May 3, 1944. 


The Spirit of Catholic 
Action 


C ATHOLIC Action is not something 
new. The basic notion of lay 
participation in the apostolate of the 
Church has been familiar to Christians 
from the first centuries. But under the 
late Holy Father Pius XI and as a re- 
sult of his initiative, a precise and 
technical meaning has been given to 
the expression, so that there is now 
a clear distinction between official 
Catholic Action, the delegation by the 
Bishops to the laity of certain activities 
of the apostolate, and all works of 
piety and zeal not the outcome of such 
delegation. 

New ideas, while they may under 
certain conditions be passively re- 
ceived by huge masses of people in 
a short space of time, become only 
by a slow process of infiltration a 
vital and conscious part of the mental 
make-up of the individuals who com- 
pose those masses. If, therefore, we 
sometimes feel dejected at the com- 
parative slowness with which the ac- 
cepted principles of Catholic Action 
are being reduced to practice among 
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‘us, this thought should encourage us 

‘to accept such delay as more or less 

inherent in normal human growth. 
Catholic Action is not a mass 


'movement in the sense in which the 


word is applied to the political mass 
movements of today which seek to 
compel the blind unthinking adher- 
ence of their supporters. It does not 
want the mass as a unit, but the indi- 
viduals who compose the mass, each as 
a conscious and _logically-persuaded 
apostle of Christ. Individual formation 
must, therefore, precede and constitute 
the basis of Catholic Action as a mass 
movement. As Pius XI said: 

In order to participate in a divinely 
instituted apostolate such as Catholic Action, 
which may be correctly said to come from 
the hands and heart of Jesus Christ, the 
Redeemer and King, the apostles must first 
and foremost be trained as co-apostles as 
Jesus Christ Himself formed His first co- 
apostles when uniting them to His Divine 
mission. 

Such a training involves the 
moral discipline of the whole man, 
his mind, his will, his thought, his 
feeling and his external acts. He must 
begin by making full use of the means 
of santification provided by member- 
ship of the Church, namely, the Sacra- 
ments and the guidance of an enlight- 
ened spiritual director. He must be a 
man of prayer. And he must further 
seek to cultivate certain virtues in an 
exceptional degree, of which naturally 
the most necessary is charity, on which 
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the whole structure of Catholic Acticn 
is based. 

Certainly this spiritual formation 
is a big task and the person who 
achieves it deserves much praise. Yet 
it is not enough by itself for the 
Catholic Actionist. We are not en- 
titled to demand miracles from God 
or to claim as a right His special 
guidance in matters which are within 
the competency of the trained human 
mind. We must, therefore, join to the 
devout life the highest possible in- 
tellectual development of which we 
are capable. Our opponents are often 
men of high intelligence and profound 
human culture. We must be able to 
meet them on their own level and de- 
feat them with their own weapon;, 
a clash and conflict the outcome of 
which we need not fear if only we 
are sufficiently prepared for it, since 
the truth is on our side. We have 
the accumulated culture of centuries 
at our service. It is our duty to form 
ourselves in its tradition, so that none 
who needs the aid of a sympathetic, 
understanding mind shall be deterred 
from opening his mind and heart to 
us by reason of our inferiority in pro- 
fessional standing, our want of culture 
or education, or the absence of those 
higher qualities of mind whose pres- 
ence attract and invite confidence and 
trust—HIBERNIA, Dublin, February, 
1944. 











Reticence of the Gospels 


ARNOLD LUNN 


Reprinted from The CATHOLIC WEEKLY* 


M‘* who have passed through 
supreme experiences are drained 
of emotion. Words are poor things to 
describe what they felt, so they con- 
tent themselves with reporting what 
they saw and what they heard. 

Thomas Herbert, who accompan- 
ied his royal master, Charles I., to the 
scaffold, has left a record of those 
last hours as moving as it is simple. 
On the way to the scaffold Charles 
handed Herbert his watch, ‘‘which 
Mr. Herbert keeps accordingly.” 
Nothing more. What more is there to 
say? Is it really necessary to add that 
Herbert never looked at this watch 
without a poignant memory of the 
master he had loved so dearly, and 
served so faithfully? ‘““Which Mr. Her- 
bert keeps accordingly,” tells us all 
that we need to know. 

The iron objectivity of the Gos- 
pels is more impressive, for their 
theme is infinitely more tragic than 
the execution of a king. Read the story 
of the Crucifixion and remember that 
familiarity with the subject inclines 
us to forget that it hurts to be cruci- 
fied. How easily this record might 
have degenerated into sentimental- 
ism. To quote only one incident, 
it must have been difficult to re- 
sist the temptation to describe what 
the Mother of Jesus felt during those 


long hours when she watched the slow 
agony of her Son. Yet how pitiably 
inadequate any words must be to ex- 
press so terrible a grief. “Now, there 
stood by the Cross of Jesus his mother 
and his mother’s sister.” Nothing 
more; and for nineteen centuries 
Christians have been trying to find 
words to translate and art to represent 
what his Mother and his Mother's 
sister felt. 

The engraver’s knife moves across 
the plate. A few sharp lines, and the 
picture has taken shape. No dry point 
burr softens the hard outline which 
emerges. 

“And they crucified Him . . . and 
sitting down they watched Him there 

. I thirst . . . and straightaway 
one of them ran and took a sponge... 
but when they came to Jesus, and saw 
that he was dead already, they brake 
not His legs. . . .” 

Those who believe that religion 
should never degenerate into senti- 
mentalism or emotion into emotional- 
ism will find support in this conviction 
in the bleak poignancy of the cruci- 
fixion story. 

That the Gospels are the work of 
eye-witnesses is indicated not only by 
the things which they record, but by 
the things which they do not record. 
The Gospels are full of homely details 
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which an eye-witness would have re- 


‘corded, and are full of gaps which a 


fiction writer would have filled in. 
Read the most perfect short story in 
literature, the story of the woman 
taken in adultery. The great masters of 
the short story might have invented 
that sublime touch, “Jesus stooped 
down, and with His finger wrote on 
the ground,” but they would not have 
been content to leave us ignorant of 
what Christ wrote. It is contrary to 
the canons of fiction to arouse the 
reader’s expectation without easing his 
curiosity. Had Tolstoy invented this 
touch, Christ would have written 
something very telling in the dust, 
something very telling, indeed, but 
nothing half so telling as the silence 
of St. John. 


UNADORNED Fact 


Reticence is the keynote of the 
Gospels. The Evangelists record un- 
adorned fact. They never point a 
moral or adorn the tale. They give 
us Christ’s word of condemnation, 
and leave it at that. “Ye serpents, ye 
generation of vipers, how can ye es- 
cape the damnation of hell?” Christ 
said that, and down it goes in the 
record, but St. Mark makes no com- 
ment. Deus locutus causa finita. Man 
need not endorse the verdict of God. 

They add no words to condemn 
when they record the betrayal, and 
no words to condone when they re- 
port the denial. Every word tells, but 
every word records a relevant fact. 
“He then having received the sop went 
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immediately out: and it was night.” 
Twelve words enough to tell us what 
the twelve felt. The door opens. The 
shadowed figure shows up against the 
stars, and Judas passes out into the 
darkness. “And it was night.” 

They are no less reticent when 
they describe the denial. St. Mark is 
supposed to have written at St. Peter's 
dictation (Petro narrante et illo scrib- 
ente.) He tells the story of the denial 
without wasting a word. The chapter 
ends with a verse as simple as it is 
tragic. “And the second time the cock 
crew. And Peter called to mind the 
word that Jesus said unto him, Before 
the cock crow twice thou shalt deny 
me thrice. And when he thought 
thereon, he wept.” 

“He wept.” That is all, and that 
is enough. 

It is possible that St. Peter’s de- 
fection was not unrelated to his sud- 
den attack on the Chief Priest’s ser- 
vant. He had cut off Malchus’s ear, 
and escaped into the darkness. Only 
one person appeared to have guessed 
his identity, a servant of the High 
Priest and a kinsman of the luckless 
Malchus. He certainly had his suspic- 
ions. “Did not I see thee in the garden 
with Him?” It was this question, ac- 
cording to St. John, which provoked 
Peter’s second denial. It was, perhaps, 
the presence of Malchus’s kinsman 
which was responsible for the first 
denial. If this be so, it is easy to 
understand St. Peter’s failure of nerve. 
A homicidal attack on the servant of 
the Chief Priest was an offence which 
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was probably punishable by death. St. 
Peter could hardly be expected to 
hand himself over to the officers of 
justice. This much might be urged in 
St. Peter’s defense, but not by St. 
Peter. 

The old Apostle dictates the story 
to St. Mark, and he neither defends 
nor reproaches himself. Why should 
he? Is it really necessary for him to 
insist that he should not have denied 
his Master? Would anything be gained 
by a picture or a psychological analy- 
sis of his remorse? 

The fisherman who had followed 
Christ was not concerned with the 
impression which his story might pro- 
duce on the reader. He did not meas- 
ure life by the verdict of men. He 
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was not, therefore, tempted either to 


explain his defection, or to impress) 


upon the reader the sincerity of his 
remorse. He who had foreseen his 
weakness had also foreseen his strength. 
He who had foretold the denial had 
als foretold the cross at Rome on 
which the chief of the Apostles was 
to reaffirm his faith. 

“Jesus saith to Simon Peter, 
Verily, verily, I say unto thee, when 
thou wast young, thou girdest thy- 
self, and walkest whither thou would- 
est; but when thou shalt be old, thou 
shalt stretch forth thy hands, and an- 
other shall gird thee, and carry thee 
whither thou wouldest not. This spake 
he, signifying by what death he should 
glorify God.” 


Pra yer 


The simplest definition of prayer is that of “the raising of 
the mind and heart to God.” Prayer supplies that vertical or per- 
pendicular direction to our lives, while Study and Action are con- 
cerned with the horizontal outward movement in the plane of 


the Here and Now. 


Prayer is something more than saying prayers. It is an atti- 
tude of mind and heart; an elevation, an upward-turning; a 
senstiveness to the will and prompting of God; a gradually 
developing consciousness of God’s Presence and Nearness. One 
of the fruits of prayer—and sometimes it is an early fruit—is 
a quiet awareness of God with and within us—John Murray, S.]. 


in THE SworD, OF THE Spirit, March 4, 1943. 
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The Catholic Parish 
Rev. JOHN J. WRIGHT, S.T.D. 


Sermon Preached at the Golden Jubilee Mass of Sacred Heart Parish, West Lynn, 
Mass., June 18, 1944. 


yey we celebrate, with gratitude 
to God, the creation of this 
parish fifty years ago on June 13, 1894. 
The beginnings were modest, and the 
first pastor, Father Denis Sullivan, 
could scarcely have dreamed at that 
time the beauty of the glorious temple 
that was destined to be dedicated in 
September, 1912, by our late Cardinal 
Archbishop. 

Even in this brief span of years, 
—for fifty years are not so many in 
_ the life of the ancient Church—how 
rich are the memories which have 
clustered around this parish! What 
force for good has radiated from it 
into the life of this diocese and of 
this civil community! How great a 
debt is owed this altar and this pulpit 
for public honesty and civic loyalty 
learned here; for family discipline and 
personal sanctity fostered here and 
preached; for Faith and Hope and 
Charity nurtured here and practised! 
How many personal memories, won- 
derful medleys of experiences human 
and Divine, must by now take their 
concrete form from the material fea- 
tures of this church! Holy memories 
of moments we most yearn to recap- 
ture: of communions- worthily re- 
ceived, of graces almost sensibly per- 
ceived. 

Christ Himself might be con- 


sidered the founder of parish life. 
“Wherever two or three are gathered 
in My name, there am I in the midst 
of them’’—so spoke Jesus Christ. Now 
every parish is essentially a group of 
souls gathered in the name of Jesus, 
gathered about a tabernacle in the 
care of a priest, a tabernacle in which 
Jesus dwells under the sacramental 
species of the Eucharist. The parish 
is the normal point of contact be- 
tween Jesus Christ and His faithful. 
Parish life is the ordinary means by 
which we become citizens of and 
active in the Kingdom of Christ on 
earth, the Church. The parish, with 
its pastor and priests, its altar, its con- 
fessional, its pulpit, its schools, its 
good works, its sinners and saints, is a 
microcosm; it is the whole Church in 
miniature, and through it Christ does 
for a limited community what He 
founded the Universal Church to do 
for all the world. Through it, a group 
of the faithful, in a corner of the 
world, do for Christ what all the trans- 
cendant Church, in Heaven, in Pur- 
gatory and on earth, does for Him 
throughout creation. Christ is adored 
in the parish liturgy; Christ is preached 
in the parish pulpit; Christ is praised 
by the parish choirs; Christ is medi- 
tated in the parish convent; Christ is 
imitated, reproduced, in all the mys- 
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teries of His life, by the hidden lives 
of unknown parish saints, by the pub- 
lic zeal of parish workers, by the suf- 
ferings of the parish sick. 


CUSTODIAN OF THE KEys 


The parish priest, custodian of 
the keys of the parish tabernacle, is, 
in miniature, Peter himself, custodian, 
as Vicar of Christ, of the keys of 
Heaven. That is why there is no need 
for a man ever to leave his parish, in 
life or in death, in order to receive 
from the Church everything needed in 
order to bring him from earth to 
Heaven. When a child is brought to 
the parish church to be baptized, his 
parish priest does not inquire what he 
seeks of the parish or of its priest, 
but rather ‘““What dost thou ask of the 
Church of God?” as if the parish 
priest were prepared to give in his 
local church whatever of Faith and of 
Life Everlasting the child might expect 
to receive from the total Church, 
everywhere. Only in material terms— 
in point of territory and the mere 
measurements of area and population 
—is there a distinction between the 
parish and the Church. Only mater- 
tally is the parish a portion of the 
Church. Spiritually, the parish is the 
Church, the whole Church. Just as the 
entire Christ is present in any conse- 
crated particle of the Eucharist, so the 
Church is present and at work in any 
canonically erected parish, however 
fragmentary. There is a sense, familiar 
to every Catholic, in which the Church 
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is Christ; there is also a sense in| 
which the parish is the Church, the| 


whole Church, the Church in minia-\ 
| to re 


ture. 

The history of the parish in the 
life of the Church suggests how this 
is true. The parish has come to be 
a definite territory, with a church 
under the direction of a priest, to 
which the Faithful of a particular area 
belong; but the parish is a late de. 
velopment in the Church. In the very 
beginnings of the Apostolic Church 
there was, of course, but one flock, 








gathered timorously about the Apostles 
at Jerusalem. Scattered by the winds 
of Pentecost, however, the Apostles 
left Jerusalem to catholicize the 
Church, to render Jesus Christ and His 


redemption universal. Wherever they : . 
' chat 


went they founded new Cenacles, pat- 
terned on that at Jerusalem, new taber. 
nacles, multiplying the Presence of 
Christ throughout the world. Because 
these Apostles were bishops, the first 
territorial divisions made in_ the 
Church were dioceses. They were 
founded and ruled by those who, to- 
gether with St. Peter, had received at 
once the the priesthood and the epis- 
copate, Peter, bound forever to Christ, 
was the bond which united among 
themselves these several and scattered 
Sees of the single Church, The 
Church. Between the Faithful and the 
Church, there was but one intermedi- 
ary—the bishop. 

Peter was jealous of his flock, 
committed to him by Christ’s double 
charge, and he did not wish the 
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.|, distance between him and them to be- 


come too great. He wished his voice 
to reach the furthermost boundaries of 
the believing world, echoed by the 
Bishops, but without other overtones 
or the accents of other voices. And 
so the primitive dioceses had each but 
one church, the Cathedral, one baptis- 
try, one altar, one pulpit. The dio- 
cese was then a parish, and the Bishop 
was its parish priest. 

But the flock grew. As Christ had 
foretold, the grain of mustard seed 
grew and multiplied, reproducing it- 
self a thousand-fold. Into the towns 
and villages the news of redemption 
spread like wildfire, and everywhere 
men gathered to thank God for it and 


| to insure the perpetual presence of its 
' channels in their midst. Then the 


Bishops became obliged to delegate 
to auxiliaries some part, at least, of 
the mandate they had received from 
Peter, as Peter from Christ and Christ 
from the Father. And so priests, 
hitherto co-celebrants at Mass around 
the altar of the Bishop, assistants 
around his throne, received from the 
Bishops, while remaining still subject 
to them, power to offer Mass at local 
altars, to bless and forgive and preach 
and baptize in local churches. These 
priests received a portion of territory 
with a group of faithful, and on the 
territory thus assigned them they built 
a church which was to be an image of 
the Cathedral, as the Cathedral had 
been an image of the original Cenacle, 
as the Cenacle had been an image of 
Heaven. Thus was the parish born. 
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Four elements, then, blend in the 
notion of a parish; territory, people, 
priest and church. Of these, territory 
is first because in it all other elements, 
physical and spiritual, non-human and 
human, have their roots. Out of its 
territory, its mere earth, comes the 
water which cancels, through the Sac- 
rament of Baptism, the sin inherited 
by the children of the parish, and 
puts to flight, when blessed in sacra- 
ments, the spirits hostile to the parish 
life. Out of its land, in symbol at least, 
comes the wheat which, made into 
bread, gives place to the Body of 
Christ in the Eucharist. Out of the 
land come the wine, the olives, the oils 
which sanctify in the sacramental life 
of the parish, which strengthen and 
save its members. Out of its land come 
the flowers which make glad its altars, 
the materials with which its church is 
constructed and adorned. Thus, mere 
land, mere matter, comes to share in 
the ends and the purposes of the 
parish, the ends of the Church, the 
purposes of God. 

The second element is the people 
—the “souls” of the parish, as the 
ancient idiom of the faithful calls 
them, the parishioners. In the life of 
the Church parishioners and brethern 
are interchangeable terms. The prayer 
at the parish altar or in parish devo- 
tions pro fratribus nostris absentibus 
—for our absent brethern—means a 
prayer for our absent parishioners, and 
it is on the parish as a family of 
brethren that the priest calls down 
the blessing of God when, in the 
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liturgy, he prays: Respice, quaesumus, 
Domine, super hance familiam—look 
down, we beg Thee, O Almighty God, 
on this Thy family. The domestic 
spirit of the parish is never more mani- 
fest than on Sunday, the day reserved 
to God, and of all days the most typi- 
cally parochial. On that feast and in 
the liturgy of the Parish Mass the 
people carry on, as it were, a family 
conversation with their priest, follow- 
ing his every movement at the family 
table, the parish altar, with their rev- 
erent gaze; answering ‘‘so be it... 
Amen,” to all the supplications he 
makes in their name; answering “et 
cum spiritu tuo” to all his paternal 
good-wishes; striking their breasts in 
humility of spirit with him whenever 
he does so in their name; bowing their 
heads together with him whenever he 
names their Elder Brother, Jesus their 
Saviour; and suddenly growing silent 
as he pauses in the Mass to recall the 
names of their living and their dead. 
The parish priest is the third ele- 
ment in the notion of the parish, for 
of this family he is the father. If the 
voices with which our children speak 
echo the accents of their earthly 
fathers, the thoughts their voices learn 
to speak echo the teachings of the 
spiritual fathers who are their priests. 
At every stage of their lives they seek 
him out and he them. With the dawn 
of reason and the possibility of revolt 
from God, he is present to guide them 
Godward and to nourish them with 
God Himself. In the crises of adoles- 
cence he prepares them for the 
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strengthening and the confirmation in 
the Faith which the Bishop comes to) 


his parish to bring. On the threshold 
of maturity he fosters in them their 
vocations, and whatever these may be, 
has paternal part in them, whether it 
be as official witness to their wed. 
dings, or as their responsible directors 
towards the priesthood or other con. 
secrated lives. And while his people 
in their fields or shops, at home or 
abroad, wage their unrelenting battle 
of life, their parish priest, like Moses 
on the hill of Raphidim, lifts his arms 
unceasingly in prayer for them. More 
powerful is he than Moses as he in- 
tercedes for them, for Moses held in 
his hands the symbol of God's power, 
but our priest holds in his hands the 
God of power Himself. 


House or Gop 


Last of the elements in the notion 
of the parish is the parish church it 
self. If the parish is a family of which 
the parish priest is the father, the 
parish church is its house, its hearth 
and home. All the little rites and ob- 
servances of a domestic life take place 
within its walls, with God Himself 
made at home, so to speak, within it. 
All of the houses in which Jesus dwelt 
during His life on earth, all of the 
homes made holy by His presence, 
have their little history renewed in 
the liturgical life of the parish year. 
Bethlehem, Nazareth, Cana, Bethany, 
the Cenacle, Emmaus .. . all these 
dwelling places where God found 
hospitality when He visited our earth, 
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_ are reconstructed one by one to house 
| Him mystically in the parish church. 


And mystically, once more, for their 
little time each year, there gathers 
about the same Divine Guest the 
ancient family of the faithful. New 
Marthas and other Marys, Lazarus 
again and Zaccheus, and all the others 
whose homes were ever houses for 
the Lord Jesus find their counterparts 
within the walls of the house of God 
that is the parish church. With all the 
ancient needs, the timeless tears, the 
unceasing petitions, the same grati- 
tude, the same joy, the same Faith, the 
Catholic people find in the parish 
church their home, the house of God 
among men. 

Oh! my parish church! Not even 
death can separate me from thy love. 
The liturgy offered within thy walls 
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will always include me in its supplica- 
tions. If anything on this devastated 
earth has made me dream of Heaven, 
it is what I have seen and heard and 
felt in the moments when I visited 
Thee. If the paradise in which I be- 
lieve will one day confirm for me 
the Faith by which I have believed, I 
owe it to the things which were done 
to me and taught me under thy roof. 
Small wonder, then, that I love Thee, 
O my parish church! For the life I 
first learned to live in Thee is the un- 
dying life that I will live in Heaven, 
if 1 be faithful to Thee. The gate of 
Heaven is the door to thy temple; the 
key to Heaven is the key of thy taber- 
nacle; the joy of Heaven is the pos- 
session forever of that God Whom 
first we found on earth at home within 
thy holy walls. 


Civic Spirit 


We need citizens (a lot of them, not the whole crowd) of 
a certain quality. They should possess a certain inclination or 
“spirit” which we may call civic spirit, or neighborliness, or 
fraternal charity. We cannot weigh or measure this spirit; we 
cannot allow for it in drawing up our statistics. But we must 
realize that if it is not present we can tear up our plans. We 
must realize, too, that this civic spirit, neighborliness, fraternal 
charity is concerned with the immediate surroundings—the people 
next-door, the crowd which comes out the gates of the local 
creamery, parish hall or church—rather than with vague national 
figures—The IRIsH CATHOLIC, Dublin, January, 20, 1944. 












The Blood of Abel 


Rev. EDwarD F. Murpny, §S.S.J., Px.D. 


Reprinted from Our COoLorED MIssions* 


Leow times in one week, a fear- 
ful thing recently happened in 
Mississippi, the State that is neighbor 
to Catholic Louisiana. Men took the 
Law into their own hands and let the 
lives of their fellow human-beings 
trickle in death through their cruel 
fingers. The image of God, which 
gleams from the souls of even the 
least of His children, was desecrated 
by beasts masquerading as “‘representa- 
tives” of the community. Three poor 
people, sons of an underprivileged 
group which having so little, needs 
civil protection so much, were lynched. 
And two of the people were not even 
men!—merely boys, fourteen years 
old. 

Not many white folks know just 
how our colored brethren feel about 
such unspeakable events. It is to a 
priest that the latter really open their 
hearts; and there in those meek dark 
bosoms, the man of God seems to 
glimpse the wounds of the Crucified 
who said: “As long as you did it to 
one of these My least brethren, you 
did it to Me.” There, in the form 
of hopelessness, is mirrored the fact 
of man’s inhumanity to man. And a 
cry, all the more terrible for its semi- 
muteness, goes up from the cane- 
brakes and the levees and the mean 
streets of our proud Southern cities: 
“O Lord, how long?” 


It is said that most sins against } 


charity are committeed through lack of 
imagination: the failure to place one’s 
self in the other persons’s position. 
Because of such a mistake, we do not 
do unto others as we would have 
them do unto us. Self-centered, we 
hardly realize that others have the 
same number of nerves and arteries as 
ourselves and that their hearts can be 
bruised as bitterly. 

How would a white man feel if 
he were consigned to a group apart, 
treated as a social leper, condemned 
at every attempt to rise, despised on 
“staying put,” sentenced to walk in 
shadows, denied a fulness of educa- 
tional opportunity, door-slammed from 
jobs despite qualification for them, 
buffooned in court, forgotten by 
police-protection or remembered only 
to be annoyed, versed in sub-human 
standards of living, called upon to 
serve the Country and yet denied the 
rights of simple citizenship in it, and 
compelled at times to behold an un- 
fortunate—sometimes an innocent— 
fellow-outcast dangling from a rope 
tied to the branches of a tree! 

True, this is not the universal 
Southern picture. The  indvidual 
colored man and woman, more often 
than not, are loved by the whites 
whom they faithfully serve. Enlight- 
ened judges, especially in a city like 


* 154 Nassau St., New York, N. Y., October, 1943. 
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_ New Orleans, are at pains to temper 
_ justice with mercy and mete it out 
_ impartially. Good public and parochial 
schools are provided. Higher educa- 
| tion, to propel the group from within, 
, is assured on the Crescent Bend by a 
brace of universities. Fifty thousand 
among the colored are spiritually cared 
for in the scope of a single Arch- 
diocese. But when all is said and 
conceded, the fact remains that, even 
in the most favored portions of the 
South, our humble brethren, as a 
group, still live in bewilderment, fear 
and unfulfilment; and this is less a 
form of living than of dying. What 
is life without hope? 


A CurisTiAN Duty 


To relieve the colored of their 
cross, or at least to help them bear it, 
is not only a Christian duty but also a 
peerless opportunity for ghostly merit. 
Should men be less Christian because 
some are colored? Unless principles 
surmount and surpass prejudices in 
race-problems, hearts and minds are 
too narrow to serve the sanctuaries of 
the Truth. 

To accept with complacency or 
indifference the news of hideous man- 
handlings of justice in the South or 
elsewhere is to demean ourselves to 
the level of the monsters themselves. 
Not to raise a voice against the out- 
rages is to let our ethics slip to a plane 
that is as low as the-‘‘crimes” that 
lynchers affect to punish. 

How can we remain insensate to 
the horror which our scarlet silence 
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permits? Mob murders are indescrib- 
able; but Samuel Byrd, in his recent 
book, Small Town South, tries to give 
us a picture by telling us that, one 
afternoon in North Carolina, he wit- 
nessed men, women and children with 
hunting rifles, deer guns and twenty- 
twos, shooting for hours at the re- 
mains of a Negro until the weight of 
the lead in the body had stretched 
the cadaver so far that the “com- 
mittee” were forced to cut it in two 
in order to get it into the pine box 
coffin. This in a land of law and 
order, consecrated to decency and 
progress! 

It is difficult to control the devil 
in human affairs. But the Master as- 
sures us His grace is sufficient; hence 
that ideals can be brought into grasp. 
Too, if it is hard to conceive of an 
absolutely lynchless South, it is equally 
so to realize that such scenes as the 
above can occur in any American com- 
munity. Yes, they not only can but 
many times have! And though the de- 
cline in the number of them has been 
marked in recent years, the old hell- 
fire is still there. 

A supreme irony, in this age of 
ironies, is that many a Catholic thing 
is being done for the colored by 
Protestants, while many a pagan at- 
titude is being tolerated by Catholics. 
For example: women in Georgia, sick 
and tired of the nonsensical subter- 
fuge that Negroes are lynched (and 
communities brutalized) for the pur- 
pose of protecting “the flowers of the 
South,” have decided to cease being 
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“flowers” by becoming campaigners 
against barbarism. In a word, they 
have formed a strong league, called 
the Association for the Prevention of 
Lynching. Deliberately and thoroughly 
they are going about their task of 
gathering data, investigating cases and 
demanding that the Law strike at those 
individuals that dare take justice into 
their own hands and smear the fair 
name of any State with blood. Can 
Catholic women do less than imitate 
these fine Southerners who are de- 
termined that their children shall not 
be brought up in an atmosphere of 
interracial vulgarity and atrocity? 

By the grace of God, Catholic 
Louisiana has been free for the last 
three years from the curse of mob- 
violence in the form of lynching. But 
the sorry example of her neighboring 
State, with three tragedies in a week, 
reminds the Church that obscene hor- 
ror is near and that the virtuous must 
ward it off with ways more vital than 
words and wishes. As Mrs. Jesse 
Daniel Ames, executive director of the 
Association for the Prevention of 
Lynching, warns: “If the South is to 
be saved from a post-war era of vio- 
lence, bloodshed, lynching and torture, 
it will be because some white South- 
erners begin to work now for, as well 
as talk for, the principles of Democ- 
racy.”” And further, with wise balance, 
she admonishes: “The task is not only 
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that of the white South. As there are} 


arrogant and unruly white people, so 
there are arrogant, unruly and embit. 








tered Negroes. The responsibility of 
Southern Negroes for the kind of 
South they will live in is as great as 
that of the white people, in the same 
direction and toward the same end.” 

But the simple method for us to 
employ in helping the colored to guard 
against arrogance, unruliness and bit- 
terness is to practice Christian princi- 
ples definitely and courageously in their 
regard. More and better schools, with 
complete programs, are a crying need. 
Effective police-protection for their 
districts is imperative. A feeling that 
the color of their skin is not a badge 
of debasement should be inspired. The 
“lumping fallacy”—blaming all for 
the faults of some—should be scrupu- 
lously avoided. It must be realized and 
acknowledged that, the higher the 
colored rise, ‘the more the tides of 
their own race life will fill and satisfy 
and lift them along their way.” 

In a word, it should be resolved 
by Catholics, who want to be worthy 
of the name, that no longer shall the 
Mystical Body be insulted and the 
Sacred Heart of an all-loving Saviour 
be pierced by an attitude, no less un- 
Christian than absurd, against those 
whose heavenly Father is the same as 
our own and who therefore are our 
brothers in the blood of our God. 
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Challenge of the Times 


LorpD HALIFAX 


E live in the midst of tremen- 

dous events which crowd fast 
on one another. I suppose that never 
before in history have the days been 
charged with so much explosive force 
to shake and shape the world in which 
we live. 

Sometimes we feel we are too 
near these events to grasp their full 
significance; and it is well to look 
back across the past in order to see 
them in more true perspective. That 
seems a natural thing to do at Bowdoin 
on this 150th Anniversary of the 
granting of your Charter. 

A hundred and fifty years take us 
back to 1794—to the middle of what 
was one of the great formative periods 
in the history of both our peoples. You 
had only lately emerged from all the 
stresses of revolution, war and union; 
an experiment, the outcome of which 
must still have seemed doubtful to 
many, was in its infancy. We had just 
embarked upon the Napoleonic Wars, 
which were to last for nearly a quarter 
of a century and were to change the 
face of Europe. Those were dark, 
dangerous and stormy times; but we 
can see in retrospect how powerfully 
they were to mould the future. 

The same is true today. We have 
all felt the load of its anxiety and 
torment. In these last four years we 
have become acquainted with vileness 
such as we hardly suppose the world, 
even in the dark ages, has ever 





Following is the text of the oe ape 
made by the British Ambassador to 
the United States, at Bowdoin Col- 
lege, Brunswick, Me., June 24, 1944 











known, and certainly such as we could 
never have expected it to witness in 
this 20th century. Young men, and 
many young women, have gone out to 
face, with almost unbelievable cour- 
age, all the hazards and horrors of 
modern war. Nor, in most countries, 
have those whom they left at home 
been permitted to escape its scourge; 
for if war has not directly touched 
their bodies with its searing fingers, 
it has torn their hearts through sepa- 
ration, anxiety and bereavement. 

This we know; yet with it all we 
remember that in such times as these 
the destiny of man is being wrought 
from fine metal, heated in the fire of 
sacrifice. Thus indeed history is fash- 
ioned; long periods when life seems 
almost to stand still, and short periods 
of apparent catastrophe and convul- 
sion, when the whole world, it seems, 
is once more in the making. 

Such a thought would have found 
slow response from our grandparents, 
who lived amid a philosophy of pro- 
gress, which the events of these days 
have turned upside down. The world, 
as they saw it, was moving onward 
in a steady and almost uninterrupted 
progress to happier days and better 
things. By evolution, whose laws were 
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only imperfectly understood, man, who 
had once been only a little higher 
than the apes, was to develop into 
something only a little lower than the 
angels. Politically, freedom would 
slowly broaden down “from prece- 
dent” without need or fear of revolu- 
tion. Economically, we should become 
more prosperous with every decade 
until we had attained to some kind of 
materialist millennium. 

I do not mean that this belief was 
universal, but such was the prevalent 
philosophy; and if there were pro- 
phets who carried less comfortable tid- 
ings, their message, as is so often the 
fate of prophets, was largely unre- 
garded. 

Today, that philosophy of con- 
tinuous and almost automatic progress 
has few convinced disciples. We are 
now painfully conscious that our 
grandparents, who believed that, brick 
by brick, they were building the New 
Jerusalem, were in fact building some- 
thing much more like the Tower of 
Babel. And in disillusion we are in 
danger of flying to an opposite convic- 
tion, of believing in the blind and 
purposeless inevitability of change, but 
not in progress. 


THe WILL oF Gop 


Change there will always be, for 
change is the law of life. But human 
life could hardly be supported, if we 
were forced to think of change as 
without meaning or design. Even the 
Marxist, who sees history as the ex- 
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pression of conflicting forces playing 
upon and penetrating one another, sees 
all this process leading to final equi- 
librium and an appointed end. 

For the Marxian thought, the 
Christian substitutes the will of God; 
an enduring and unshaken purpose 
that is constantly in operation through 
all history. We may not always dis- 
cern it clearly; we do not always con- 
form our actions to it; but it is there, 
none the less, and we believe that 
through the centuries its purpose is 
being evolved. And while ultimately 
we can no more nullify it than we 
can turn back the tide, by frail human 
endeavor we can assist it or retard it. 
We can, and do, change the time and 
manner of events. We may cooperate 
to the world’s infinite advantage. We 
may resist at our peril and to the 
world’s great loss. But when we have 
done all that we may, and all too often 
watched the melancholy result of our 
small efforts, God’s purpose still goes 
on. That surely was in Lincoln’s mind 
when he spoke those immortal words 
of his Second Inaugural, which are 
familiar to us all. And that was the 
meaning of the man who prayed not 
that God should be on our side, but 
that we should be on the side of God. 

Progress, then, if this be its true 
meaning, is no automaton moving 
without interruption to its appointed 
end and making no demands upon the 
mind and will of man. On the con- 
trary, it claims an active effort from 
each succeeding generation; first that 
they may learn to discern it, and then 
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that they may seek to conform their 
conduct to it. 

There lies the solemn duty of all 
who are in any way concerned with 
education. Through them is moulded 
the thought of future generations. 
Upon their success or failure the fab- 
ric of society, for weal or woe, de- 
pends as it depends upon nothing else. 
Their efforts will largely determine 
whether those who look and have 
looked to them for training will be 
ranged for or against that ultimate 
purpose of which I have spoken. On 
them, even more than on the politi- 
ian, whom we are accustomed to 
lame for anything that goes amiss, 
the burden of responsibility lies. 

For what is their task? It is not 
to make good lawyers, or doctors, or 
mechanics, or chemists, or business ex- 
ecutives. It is to make good citizens. 
I need hardly remind you of this in 
owdoin, with its long tradition of 
ervice in the building of citizenship. 
hen Aristotle said that “the State 
comes into existence for the sake of 
life; it exists for the sake of the good 
life,” he was not merely expressing 
a profound political truth; he was 
also speaking to all educationalists in 
every country and in every age. For 
he good life requires good citizens; 
and of good citizenship education is 
the first condition. 

I suppose that if we were to be 
asked what we meant by a training in 
good citizenship, we should place high 
umong its needs the inculcation of the 
tight standards of value. A great man 
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of letters once defined a cynic as some- 
one who knew the price of everything 
and the value of nothing; and it is, 
I believe, a dangerous tendency in 
democratic society to be concerned 
overmuch with price and not enough 
with value, to know how much a 
house or an automobile costs but not 
what it is worth, 

That is a habit of mind which, 
if persisted in, must be destructive of 
any society. It betrays an absence of 
a sure background of values to which 
everything may be referred for judg- 
ment. In my country—and I fancy also 
perhaps in yours—we have travelled 
some way along this dangerous road; 
and it has only been in these last 
years, when the world has been flung 
into the melting pot of war, that we 
have begun seriously to ask ourselves 
what are the things of genuine value 
in our lives. 

One night, during the bombing 
of Britain, the house and property of 
an old clergyman in the east end of 
London were completely destroyed. He 
himself escaped with his life, and 
next morning a friend came to com- 
miserate with him on his loss. ‘Thank 
you very much,” said the clergyman, 
“but do you know I never realized 
until today what a relief it is to have 
no possessions at all? It makes you 
feel so free.” 

That, I fancy, was no unique ex- 
perience. We have found in these days 
that much on which we laid great store 
was after all comparatively valueless; 
and that other things, which from 
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long familiarity we had taken for recover and maintain that sense of 
granted—emancipation of thought, the values we had so nearly lost. 

sanctity of human personality, the finer We hear a great deal of talk of 
qualities which lie at the root of our the re-education of the Nazis, when 
relations with one another, all that we this war has been won. That is likely} y rt 
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The following excerpt from the Rule of St. Benedict, 480- ben 

543 A. D., may be seen in the entrance hall of the parish house en 

of one of the city's churches: tN 

If any pilgrim monk come from distant parts, if with wish ner 


as a guest to dwell within the monastery, and will be content delib 
with the customs which he finds in the place and do not per- 


chance with his lavishness disturb the monastery but is simply “i 
content with what he finds, he shall be received for as long a inten 
time as he desires. If indeed he find fault with anything, or ex- ploye 
pose it, reasonably, and with the humility of charity, the Abbot cleus 
shall discuss it prudently, lest perchance God had sent him for sHips 
this very thing. But if he have been found gossipy and contuma- io 
cious in the time of his sojourn as guest, not only ought he not “clas 
to be joined to the body of the monastery, but also it shall be 

said to him, honestly, that he must depart. If he does not go, be q 
let two stout monks, in the name of God, explain the matter dee | 


to him.—N. Y. Wortp TELEGRAM, July 22, 1944. 








For Comfortable Catholics 


Tep Le BEeRTHON 


Reprinted from The Tiincs* 


T might be a good thing for many 
] a fairly healthy and reasonably 
secure person financially — especially 
women, who generally have much time 
to spare—to visit some sick or poverty 
ridden-person in a broken-down neig- 
borhood at least once a week. Such 
visits, deeply understood, are visits to 
Christ, in whom we are one through 
Baptism, and can be a source of a 
new, richer, fuller life, a wider sym- 
pathy, a more genuine sense of humor 
and proportion, a truer understanding 
of the social order we live in. 

Unfortunately, the average fairly 
well-to-do woman lives on a pretty 
street in a fairly costly house. She is 
more than apt to be a quite good 
woman of meager spiritual awareness, 
more meager than she remotely sus- 
pects, although she may be a Catholic 
who goes to Confession and Com- 
munion occasionally, and who does not 
deliberately harm others. She is apt 
to be prosaically conventional and to 
have a limited and limiting range of 
interests. If her husband is an em- 
ployer, she generally accepts all his 
views on business and labor relation- 
sHips as final. She, too, will deplore 
attempts made by “agitators” to create 
“class consciousness.” 

But as a matter of fact she may 
be quite “class conscious” herself. And 
she may not identify herself so much 


with fellow Catholics as with persons 
of similar income who live much the 
same as she and her husband and 
children live. 

If men working for her husband 
attempt to organize a union shop, she 
will share his indignation. And _ his 
indignation is inevitable if he happens 
to be one of millions of Catholics, 
rich and poor and in between, who 
have never read the Papal Encyclicals 
on labor and on social reconstruction 
or the works of leading Catholic soci- 
ologists and economists. Never having 
read these documents the man, the 
wife and their children may be proud 
acclaimers of “free enterprise” as “the 
American way” of life. 

They know that in their beautiful 
and peaceful neighborhood they are 
surrounded by well-dressed Catholics 
and non-Catholics, who have good 
manners and in some cases are fairly 
faithful Sunday churchgoers. And such 
Catholics may subtly fall into the er- 
roneous notion, so widely held by 
many Protestants, that “the good al- 
ways prosper,” that God rewards the 
good with good health and formidable 
bank accounts, real estate and securi- 
ties. And thus, in all good faith, they 
consequently conclude that all men who 
want to organize union shops are 
violent scoundrels who are probably 


* 3241 So. Fiqueroa St., Los Angeles 7, Calif., April 28, 1944. 
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Communists and atheists, striking out 
at good, upright employers. 

In all likelihood, the wife has 
rarely ever gone through her hus- 
band’s factory, and when she did the 
workers were just a blur of men to 
her, no one she had ever seen before 
and ever expected to know ‘“‘socially.” 
She knew her husband was kind to her 
and the children. She felt certain he 
did the right thing for his employes, 
who, alas, were being “disloyal.” 


Sort oF ISOLATION 


So she and the children develop 
a sense of class consciousness, of other- 
ness, of apartness. Obviously, there is 
no malice involved. They really are a 
well meaning family. They simply suf- 
fer a sort of isolationism that comes 
from getting into a rut. They and 
their friends live in the same sort of 
houses on the same sort of streets and 
read the same materialistically conserv- 
ative newspapers and magazines. Their 
imaginations are rarely aroused to any- 
thing beyond these small horizons. 
Those they meet and those they read 
merely buttress what they already 
think. 

Too often, Catholic books, maga- 
zines and newspapers are a rarity in 
their homes, and thus they do not 
know much about Papal Encyclicals 
and social pronouncements by the 
American hierarchy on capital and 
labor relations or on Christian inter- 
racial justice. Being a minority in 
most swanky neighborhoods, they tend 
to think identically on most public 
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matters with their Protestant, Jewish 
and miscellaneous non-churchgoing 
neighbors, rather than with the mind 
of the Church. This is not because 
of the Church, but because they are 





unaware of it to any appreciable 
extent. 

They may even think they con. 
tribute liberally to the Church, but 
really do not in proportion to their in. 
come, their expenditures for fine 
clothes, fine cars, theatre and football 
tickets, and in some cases, liquor. 

Most contribute to the Commun- 
ity Chest and feel they have done their 
share for the needy. But how many 
ever obeyed the Community Chest 
slogan to “give till it hurts”? To how 
many are either Church or philan. 
thropic contributions a real sacrifice? 
How many ever leave their own pretty 
streets, to see how those less fortunate 
actually live? 

How many ever read lives of 
saints for contrast with their own? 
How many, faced with sudden mis- 
fortune, would be able to face it as 
Catholics should? How many such 
men and women are today seized with 
awful inner panics and recurrent 
“nerves” ? How many drink too much? 
How many see their children marty 
out of the Church, children spoiled 
by luxuries who often were catered to 
when they declared they did not want 
to go to a Catholic school or college? 

How many such parents separate, 
and even get divorces? How many 
wind up lonely, bitter, despairful ? 

But all this need not have been 
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if the members of the family had not 
identified themselves with a class, if 
they had not been class conscious. Had 
the wife of the employer whose men 
wanted to unionize visited the wife 
ind children of one of the working- 
men, and had come to know their 
reeds, and how they were obliged to 
live, could she not have brought back 


ito her own family a sense of loving 


identification with all human beings, 
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a poignant intuition of the Mystical 
Body? 

And even today, this moment, 
would not personal contact, face to 
face, with those living “on the wrong 
side of the tracks” be the cure for 
monotony, restlessness, or inner panic? 
Might not this be the beginning of a 
deeper, more significant life, as well 
as a wider and more varied and more 
Christian life? 
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Asia and Euro pe 


We ase accustomed to talk of Europe. Geographers, how- 
ever, remind us that “Europe” is no more than a peninsula of the 
Continent of Asia, and this is at once apparent if one twirls a 
terrestrial globe. India, too, may be so characterized. The Asiatic 
Continent, apart from India, takes in three main groups of people, 
the Chinese, the Nipponese and the inhabitants of Soviet Russia, 
and Russia is the northern “roof” of the whole, with between a 
quarter and a third of the population of the three, and the only 
one of the three which borders on Europe. All these peoples are 
ethnologically Oriental, with little admixture of the strains that 
made the Western World. But Russia has had in the past some 

. important contacts with the West, and now the circumstances have 
knitted her into a completely new intimacy with Europe, and with 
us—which cannot but profoundly affect the whole course of world 
events. Henceforth Soviet Russia is a great world power with 
which we must all reckon for centuries to come. For good or for 
ill, Orient and Occident, East and West have met, and the great 
question is what will come of this utterly new development. It 
poses a completely new problem for the world’s statesmen, and 
moreover, one which has suddenly (historically speaking) ex- 
ploded upon them with little warning —Thomas F. Woodlock in 
COLUMBIA, August, 1943. 








Farm Ownershi p 


Rev. JEROME A. DroLet 


Reprinted from CATHOLIC ACTION OF THE SOUTH* 


N the long run, the farmer and the 

factory worker must sink or swim 
together. The typical small farmer, 
however, probably knows more about 
the problems of a city worker than 
the city worker knows about the small 
farmer's problems. The average city 
worker is unaware that the same 
groups which have oppressed him and 
his union are joined in a conspiracy 
against his brothers on the farm. 

Wesley McCune, in his book, 
The Farm Bloc, has clearly shown the 
tie-up between certain large farm or- 
ganizations and the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. On the other hand, 
the National Farmers’ Union, which 
mainly represents small farmers, has 
been sympathetic and friendly toward 
city workers. The Farmers’ Union, for 
example, opposed the anti-subsidy 
drive sponsored by other farm organ- 
izations. The abolition of subsidies 
would have meant rising food costs for 
the city worker. 

Recently, a postwar plan to stabil- 
ize rural life and safeguard the future 
of America’s small farmers was offered 
by the National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference. It is now time, according 
to the Conference, that the small farm- 
ers and city workers became friends; 
they should never have been enemies, 
anyway. A healthy rural life is still 


* P.O. Box 1409, New Orleans 5, La., July 13, 1944. 
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the counterpart for healthy industrial 
relations. Sound rural life, based on 
the widespread ownership of land, 
helps to equalize the wealth of a 
nation and safeguards the jobs of city 
workers against the inevitable migra- 
tion of landless people into cities in 
hard times. 

The tireless attacks on the small 
farmer, who farms as a way of life 
for himself and his family, are all 
attacks on the nation. Ever-growing 
tracts of farmland, amassed in the 
hands of one “person’”—usually a 
bank, corporation, insurance company 
—who works the land with hired help 
or migratory workers, are an <7 
omen for the future. 

We are headed farther and far. 
ther away from the ideal of a good 
society as proposed fifty years ago by 
Leo XIII when he declared that it 
was the duty of the state to “multiply 
property owners.” This was the ob- 
servation made by one who certainly 
cannot be accused of being a profes- 
sional rural-life enthusiast, Monsignor 
John A. Ryan. At the Chicago meeting 
of the Catholic Conference on Indus- 
trial Problems, Monsignor Ryan quoted 
the following facts and figures to 
prove his point: 

Our beloved America no longer pur 


sues this policy (widespread ownership) §; 
on a scale sufficient to check the move 
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ment toward concentration. Ownership has 
become less rather than more widely dis- 
tributed. Those forms of ownership which 
include control are much less prevalent 
than they were a century ago. This is 
particularly true of agriculture. For more 
than 60 years, farm tenancy has been stead- 
ly and rapidly increasing, at the expense 
f farm ownership. Between 1880 and 
1940, the number of farm tenants increased 
by more than 40,000 every year. In 1940, 
the proportion of farm operators who were 
tenants exceeded 50 per cent in eight states, 
60 per cent in five states, and 65 per cent 
in two states. 


In Illinois, in 1930, 70 per cent 
of the value of farm real estate did 
not belong to the operator of the farm. 
lowa and South Dakota had worse 
records; Nebraska and Kansas, only a 
little better. Moreover, the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company, which, 
this year, has become America’s ‘“‘num- 
ber one’’ corporation, with assets over 
$6,000,000,000, up to a few years 
ago had accumulated 1,168,000 acres 
of good American soil. 
The efforts to stem the tide have 
been both limited and fiercely fought. 
According to Monsignor Ryan: 
The Farm Security Administration 
has, indeed, made valiant efforts to check 
this deplorable trend, by federal loans to 


enants who desired to become owners; 
out appropriations for this purpose have 














teen pitifully small. 

The Rural Life Conference “in 
the face of such evils,” has issued the 
warning, “based on the lessons of his- 
tory, that agrarian discontent, radical- 
ism and revolt are usually the con- 
sequences of concentrated land hold- 
ings.” 
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When the RLC plans for a better 
world for the small farmer, it is talk- 
ing about creating “home surround- 
ings,” where family life becomes a 
common enterprise for husband and 
wife, parents and children; where 
religion is held in honor in the home; 
where the rural parish is the fountain- 
head of wholesome rural culture; 
where better rural teachers would, “by 
proper choice of subjects and methods, 
develop, enlarge and perfect the cre- 
ative abilities of boys and girls for 
the making of a good rural home and 
the building of a better rural com- 
munity.” 


Part Time FARMING 


The Rural Life Conference thinks 
that part-time farming on small acre- 
ages would give greater independence 
to city workers, granted, first, that 
they are organized in their unions. 
With shorter working hours after the 
war, “ownership of a small produc- 
tive acreage would give more inde- 
pendence to the worker, provide him 
with wholesome food for his family, 
and wholesome rural strength for his 
children.” It calls for planning now 
to make it possible for returning ser- 
vicemen to settle on the land if they 
desire. 

Toward the homeless victims of 
the war, the RLC thinks we in Amer- 
ica have a weighty obligation. “The 
possession of such superabundance of 
land places on the people of the United 
States a moral obligation to provide 
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homes for homeless victims of war.” 

So far, the American public has 
been slow beyond comprehension to 
give this and similar proposals any 
serious consideration. If anything 
whatever has been done in this direc- 
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tion in this State, it has completely 
escaped the attention of the writer 
It is high time that we manifeste 
some such practical affection for a 
service men in addition to our liy 
service. | 

| 


Reli gion and Social Pro gress 


If employer and employe would accept and apply whole- 
heartedly the teaching of the Encyclicals, all would be well in 
a very imperfect world. What is happening in most countries 
will, I hope, not occur here—that any section of the community 
would surrender their Christian inheritance, break with their 
Catholic traditions and substitute for the teaching of the Church 
a materialistic economic policy which is unattainable and, even 
if it were attainable, can end only in despair. Our present Holy 
Father lately reminded us of this when he told us that purely 
material welfare is not the end of man or his highest ambition, 
and that peace does not lie in the way of increased prosperity 
which is, the “so-called progress without God, indeed against 
God: without Christ, indeed against Christ.” While everyone 
recognizes the need of a betterment of our social conditions, there 
are not so many who see the need of a renewal and an intensifica- 
tion of our spiritual lives, and this is a necessary preliminary to 
any change we may wish to make to improve our worldly condi- 
tions. Never before, perhaps, was it as necessary to have sincere 
and practical Catholics. The STANDARD, Dublin, Febrauary 25, 
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Menace to Our Country 


The Fascists and Nazis were not the only menace to our 
security. To their forces must be added the American Com- 
munists, with their godless, truthless philosophy of life. They 
pose behind a dozen fronts—and let us not forget that, when 
we were preparing for defense, they were preaching pacifism and 
fought our efforts to aid our allies and to build up our common 
defense.—]. Edgar Hoover, at Holy Cross College Commence- 


ment, June, 1944. 
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He’s Only a Socialist 


Reprinted from the LABOR LEADER* 


HE speaker was a Catholic prominent in AFL circles. At a small, 

friendly get-together between sessions of the recent Industrial Con- 
ference in Brooklyn, the good man was explaining why he was no disturbed 
by a certain gentleman in the upper brackets of his own organization, while 
he was disturbed by Communists anywhere in the United States. His ex- 
planation would not be worth an editorial if it did not (as it does) 
represent the thinking of many other Catholics. 

Add to this a recent remark by a priest of great influence among other 
priests. He said that Socialism was the great danger of the first quarter 
of this century and Communism is the great danger now. If this remark 
is representative, we have some “shoddy” Catholic minds. 

First, Communism is a great danger. Let’s admit that it may be the 
greatest danger. However, to forget Socialism is unrealistic. To regard 
Socialism as “over” or as an unimportant ideal of certain men is to be 
Pollyanna. The truth more nearly seems to be that, while Communists 
have made themselves almost detestable to most Americans both in the 
political and the trade-union fields, Socialists are and, for some time, 
have been making “hay.” 

Notice how easily many in varied walks of life use a truly Socialistic 
“line.” We don’t mean that many citizens talk about the production of 
goods and services as the primary thing in life and agree to measures 
that make men subservient to economic processes. We do mean that many 
besides college professors now maintain that things of the spirit come 
after, in importance, things of the body. “When everyone if fed, clothed 
and sheltered properly, we can talk about religion and culture” sums up 
such thinking. 

Let’s do a little “refreshing.” Let’s dust off Pius XI’s Ouadragesimo 
Anno, where he speaks of Socialism. He makes Communism a brand of 
Socialism, the violent brand. He says Catholics differ with Socialism not 
in government ownership but rather more deeply in our view of Society 
and of men. And, though Pius XI does not say so, it is a fair conclusion 
to maintain that Socialists generally form the great present danger precisely 
because they are patient and non-violent. 

This is written for clarification, not for alarmist purposes. It is true 
that many labor leaders who are or call themselves Socialists are actually 
business unionsists. They are only opportunists. But to say that these in- 


* 226 Lafayette St., New York 12, N. Y., July 29, 1944. 
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clude all Socialists is not to realize what is going on in some unions and 
workers’ schools. Also, it is very true that Catholics can (and even should) 
approve and support some men and measures popularly labeled ‘‘Social- 
istic.” The TVA is an example. Finally, it is more true that we will never 
avoid Socialism by returning to rugged individualists who count costs and 
not men. These are first-cousins to the Socialists because both have de- 
scended from nineteenth-century materialism. 

“Shoddy” Catholic thinking may do more harm than Catholic apathy 
and inaction. It prevents us from learning where we are and where we 
ought to go. Socialism is alive. Socialists, though divided among them- 
selves, are making “hay.” And that’s the score right now! 


Character Without Reli gion 


No satisfactory substitute for religious training has ever been 
found. The alternatives have never got beyond externals, have 
never provided and never can provide an adequate motive for 
being moral. The whole essence of true character formation is in 
the development of the moral sense. But it is a sheer absurdity to 
speak to a child of the need for moral living unless he is also 
to learn what is right and what is wrong and why it is right or 
wrong. And nothing but religious training can ever give him that 
essential knowledge—ZEALANDIA, Auckland, New Zealand, 
August 12, 1943. 


Theolo gy and Scripture 


Most desirable is it and most essential that the whole teach- 
ing of theology should be pervaded and animated by the use of 
the Divine Word of God. That is what the Fathers and the 
greatest theologians of all ages have desired and reduced to 
practice. It is chiefly out of the Sacred Writings that they have 
endeavored to proclaim and establish the Articles of Faith and 
the truths therewith connected, and it was in them, together with 
Divine tradition, that they found the refutation of heretical error, 
and the reasonableness, the true meaning and the mutual relation 
of the truths of Catholicism.—Leo XIII in PROVIDENTISSIMUS 
Deus. 








LTHOUGH the murder of Dollfuss 
A on July 25, 1934, just ten years 
ago, marked the culmination of 
Hitler's first attempt on Austria, there 
had been, ever since 1932, skirmishes 
and portents of what was to come. In- 
deed, even before seizing power, 
Hitler had appointed a certain Habicht 
from Wiesbaden to be Inspector of 
the provincial party organization of 





Vienna, treating Austria precisely as 
if it had been part of the German 
Reich. The absorption of the Austrian 
Nazi Party by the NSDAP had al- 
ready taken place on August 29, 1926. 

In consequence of its terrorist tac- 
tics, a bill was passed in 1933 by all 
Provincial Diets, declaring the Aus- 
trian Nazi Party, together with all its 
ramifications, illegal. Nevertheless, un- 
der German leadership and encourage- 
ment, the Party continued to act as a 
Fifth Column in Austria. Outrages in- 
creased, sometimes flaring up to as 
many as forty in a single day. Any 
terrorists who were in danger of ar- 
rest crossed the frontier into Germany, 
there to be received with open arms 
and rewarded by Party appointments. 
Nazi Germany made no attempt to 
conceal her hand in all this. The Ger- 
man Press and radio gave their ser- 
vices without stint to the terrorists. 
German aircraft dropped quantities of 
leaflets which aimed at stirring up 





Dollfuss: After Ten Years 


E. F. Weiss 


Reprinted from The TABLET* 


hatred, not only against the Austrian 
Government but against the Austrian 
State as such. 

Alas, Dollfuss had to meet this 
deadly danger single-handed. Banking 
on the fact that the Nazis had been 
unable to secure even one seat in 
Parliament, the Socialists, who had at 
first given a grudging assent to the 
necessary emergency measures, later 
on definitely opposed them. When the 
Bill to declare the Nazi Party illegal 
was passed, in 1933, eight of the Pro- 
vincial Diets, having Conservative ma- 
jorities, carried it, on the ground that 
the Party did not recognize the in- 
dependence of Austria. Only the ninth 
Diet—Vienna, where the Socialists had 
a majority—refused to do so on this 
ground, and gave as their reason for 
carrying the Bill, “solidarity with the 
German workers.” When Press censor- 
ship had to be introduced in order to 
put an end to scurrilous Nazi propa- 
ganda against Austria, Herr Priigl, 
Chairman of the Socialist Students’ 
Association, protested violently. Thus, 
during the whole of 1933, while Doll- 
fuss was facing the German menace, 
he was compelled at the same time to 
conduct a wearisome struggle against 
the Austrian Socialists who, failing to 
realize the danger, tried to exploit the 
situation to the advantage of their 
party and to bring about his resigna- 


* 12 Queen Victoria St., Reading, Barks, England, July 22, 1944. 
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tion and the formation of a Socialist 
cabinet. 

It is hardly surprising that, under 
these circumstances, Dollfuss should 
have scanned the horizon for outside 
help. He hoped to obtain it from the 
Western democracies and, after the 
first démarches through the Austrian 
Minister in London, Baron Franck- 
enstein, in April, 1933, Dollfuss con- 
tinued at intervals to send official and 
unofficial representatives to the West- 
ern capitals, as well as coming him- 
self to London and Geneva, in a des- 
perate effort to make England and 
France realize in what dire peril Aus- 
tria stood. But neither London nor 
Paris would react, and even in Prague 
—and there, at least, it should have 
been fully understood that the An- 
schluss would be the death-knell for 
Czechoslovakia—the official attitude 
was carefully non-committal. After 
prolonged negotiation among the 
Great Powers, England and France 
washed their hands of the Alpine Re- 
public and handed her over to the 
protection of Italy—a policy confirmed 
at the Stresa Conference of April, 
195). 


Was Do.iruss A Fascist ? 


In Austria the Catholic Party 
(Christian Democrats), which could 
look back upon an honorable demo- 
cratic record of more than fifty years, 
was wedged between Fascists and 
Socialists and, from this uncomfortable 
position, had to defend Austria’s in- 
dependence. Whereas, for the Social- 
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ists, the maintenance of democratic 
institutions came before all other con. 
siderations, Dollfuss, on the other 
hand, felt it to be his duty to safe. 
guard, at any price, the sovereignty of 
Austria. The only way to do so was to 
bow to the decision of the Great 
Powers and accept Italian protection. 
The price that Mussolini exacted for 
it was that Heimwehr representation 
in the Cabinet should be strengthened. 

This, of course, increased the ten- 
sion between Conservatives and Social- 
ists, which had found its first violent 
expression as early as July 15, 1927, 
when Socialists burnt down the High 
Courts of Justice because they disap- 
proved of a judgment. On February 
12, 1934, this tension came to its de- 
plorable climax when the Socialists’ 
Party Army, the Schutzbund, took up 
arms in a vain attempt to stop the in- 
exorable course set for Austria by the 
blundering policy of the Great Powers. 

The fratricidal strife of Austrians 
against Austrians has been grossly 
misrepresented in other countries and 
casualty figures among the Socialists 
have been wildly exaggerated. Docu- 
mentary evidence proves that the num- 
ber of dead was about equal among 
the armed Socialists and the Govern- 
ment forces: less than 200 on each 
side. The Government is constantly ac- 
cused of having wantonly shelled 
blocks of workers’ flats. The truth is 
that light field guns were summoned 
in order to deal with a few particularly 
well-protected machine gun nests in 
the concrete buildings; but H.E. 
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charges were removed from the shells 
before firing, so that they penetrated 
walls without shattering them. 

Schuschnigg writes in Dreimal 
Oesterreich: “Dollfuss often said that 
those February days were the most 
terrible of his life.” Engelbert Dollfuss 
was compelled by German pressure to 
seek Italian protection, since the West- 
ern democracies refused to interest 
themselves in the fate of Austria. 
Need we conclude from this that he 
was, either by inclination or by force 
of circumstances, himself a “‘Fascist’”’? 
The answer is: No. This accusation is 
completely ruled out by his upbringing 
and his training in the school of 
Leuger and Seipel, as well as by his 
deeply Catholic convictions. Anyone 
who knew him personally knows be- 
yond doubt that he accepted Musso- 
lini’s help only after satisfying him- 
self, by a final appeal, that none was 
to be had from any other quarter. 
Some English eye-witnesses of the 
events of February, 1934, such as 
G. E. R. Geyde or Douglas Reed, 
thought that Austria might have been 
saved if Dollfuss had repudiated Ital- 
ian support against Germany and had 
attempted instead, without any outside 
help, to counter the German menace 
merely by strengthening the democratic 
spirit embodied in the Austrian Con- 
stitution of 1920. What of Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, Norway, Holland 
and Belgium? Were not they democra- 
cies when their turns came? 

The second accusation leveled 
against Dollfuss is that he dissolved 
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Parliament without sufficient justifica- 
tion. Yet it is difficult to see how, at 
that time, he could have avoided doing 
so. A general election was due in the 
following year and, though there were 
no Nazi members in the existing Na- 
tional Council, any Parliament elected 
in 1934 or after was bound to con- 
tain a disproportionate number of 
them, since during an Austrian election 
the Goebbels propaganda machine— 
which had ten times more resources at 
its disposal than Austria could hope 
to muster—would have been turned on 
at full blast with lies, promises and 
threats. Once in Parliament, they 
would, following the example of the 
Nazi minority in the German Reich- 
stag of 1932, have staged a putsch in 
order to call Germany in. Dollfuss’ 
personal friends repeatedly asserted 
that, before February, 1934, he in- 
tended only to suspend Parliament as 
a purely temporary emergency mea- 
sure. Till those tragic days he had 
never ceased to hope that he would 
be able to broaden the basis of his 
anti-Nazi Government. 

The third piece of so-called evi- 
dence adduced to support the charge 
of Fascism against Dollfuss is the 
formation of the Patriotic Front, which 
was to incorporate all Austrians of 
good will. Though the formation of a 
parti unique is always held to be a 
special feature of Fascism, this argu- 
ment does not hold good in the case 
of Dollfuss and the Patriotic Front. 
Whereas in Fascist and totalitarian 
States like Italy, Germany and Russia, 
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Party and State are the same, and the 
Party discharges many of the functions 
of sovereignty, in Dollfuss’ Austria 
the distinction between the State and 
the Patriotic Front was not only clear- 
ly defined but clearly preserved. The 
Patriotic Front at no time and in no 
instance fulfilled any Government 
function. 

The Constitution of May, 1934, 
is also accused of being “Fascist.” 
Now, although it had many defects— 
and in the future democratic Austria, 
which will be built up on the free 
play of political parties, there can be 
no question of returning to it—the 
May Constitution was definitely not 
Fascist. Whereas Fascist States are cen- 
tralist, the May Constitution made a 
half-hearted attempt to combine the 
federal structure of the Austrian Re- 
public with certain ideas taken partly 
from Quadragesimo Anno, and partly 
from the academic circle round 
Othmar Spann, who aimed at building 
up a social system akin to the Voca- 
tional State. This attempted combina- 
tion of two completely incompatible 
structures was doomed to remain on 
paper, even four years after the death 
of Dollfuss, since it proved too cum- 
bersome to be put into practice. 
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THE First Victim 


Dollfuss is in two senses the first 
victim in the present struggle. He was 
the first foreign statesman to lose his 
life at Nazi hands. He was also the 
first head of a foreign Government to 
have his name and memory reviled by 
those who profess the newest political 
creed: Whosoever is not a Socialist 
is a Fascist. 

The Austrian left wing failed to 
understand the foundation whereupon 
democracy rests in the freedom-loving 
countries: to look for common de. 
nominators rather than to emphasize 
differences. Their conception of Social- 
ism was dangerously near the border 
of totalitarianism, of a planned society 
and of a planned life from the cradle 
to the grave. 

Dollfuss hated _ totalitarianism, 
Right and Left. In this fight he stood 
alone at the head of those Austrians 
who refused to compromise with total- 
itarianism. Thus he donned the uni- 
form which he had worn in _ the 


trenches of the Dolomites; thus he 
went to his certain death, a small man 
preceding the hundreds of thousands 
who, in the struggle against totalitar- 
ianism, are now fighting and dying, 
as he did, for the Christian civilization 
of Europe. 
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PapaL INFALLIBILITY 


Recently I have read some books 
dealing with the Vatican Council, 
1869-1870, and I find that some of the 
members of the Council voted against 
Papal Infallibility. How, then, can you 
say that Infallibility is taught by the 
whole Catholic Church? 

The answer to that is that you 
did not read far enough: you did not 
go into the whole question from be- 
ginning to end. 

It is quite true that at the final 
ballot—and even the Ecumenical Coun- 
cils of the Church use the ballot to se- 
cure a general expression of opinion 
—there were 433 votes in favor of the 
Decree, 2 against it, and 55 who re- 
frained from voting. 

There is no space here to tell you 
the entire history of the Vatican Coun- 
cil, But you may understand this: those 
who voted against the Decree on In- 
fallibility, as also those who refrained 
from voting, were animated by one 
sole idea, and that idea was not against 
the Infallibility of the Pope, but against 
the opportuneness of defining the doc- 
trine at that time. To understand that 
you must read up on the political con- 
ditions prevailing in Europe at the 
time when the Vatican Council was 
called into session. 

Within the Catholic Church itself 
there has been no doubt or controversy 
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regarding the Infallibility of the Ro- 
man Pontiff. Of course there has been, 
and still is, the most extraordinary 
confusion of thought as to what In- 
fallibility means, and even many good 
intentioned Catholics do not entirely 
get the idea as to what Papal Infal- 
libility means. 

Papal Infallibility simply! means 
this. When the Roman Pontiff, that is, 
the Bishop of Rome, using his office 
as shepherd and teacher of all Chris- 
tians, in virtue of his apostolic au- 
thority defines a doctrine of Faith and/ 
or Morals to be held by the whole 
Christian Church; then, by the Divine 
assistance promised to him in his 
Predecessor St. Peter, he possesses that 
Infallibility with which Christ invested 
His Church. 

The members of the Vatican 
Council did not vote against the In- 
fallibility of the Pope. This minority 
of members thought that the time was 
not ripe for the pwblication of the 
Decree on Infallibility. Some excellent 
scholars outside the Church got hold of 
the wrong idea. They thought that it 
meant the impeccability of the Pope, 
in other words, that he could not sin. 
Others got the notion that it meant 
that the Pope was inspired. But all 
that the Decree meant was that the 
Pope as Supreme Teacher of every 
Christian soul was defining a dogma 
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which God had already revealed to 
His Church. If it was not divinely re- 
vealed, then the Pope could not define 
it infallibly. It is all very simple, if 
you have any idea of Who God is, and 
what Divine Revelation means. 


OrtENTAL DissiENTS 


I am very much puzzled how I 
might distinguish between the Orien- 
tal Churches that are in communion 
with the Roman See and the Orthodox 
Churches. Can you explain the differ- 
ence? 

Superficially there is little, if any, 
difference that could be observed out- 
watdly between the Roman-Oriental 
Churches and the Orthodox Churches. 
It may be added here that it is quite 
erroneous to speak of the Dissident 
Churches as Orthodox. If they are Or- 
thodox, they would as a matter of 
course be in communion with the cen- 
ter of Catholic Unity, that is, the Ap- 
ostolic See of Rome. 

On the other hand, many of 
these Oriental Churches which are in 
full Catholic communion with the Ap- 
ostolic See are very often spoken of as 
Uniat Churches; and on that account 
quite a number of kind and well- 
meaning people get the idea that these 
so-called Uniat Churches are some 
kind of poor relation of the Catholic 
and Universal Church. But to get 
down to your question, the main, per- 
haps the only difference between the 
Catholic Oriental and the so-called Or- 
thodox Churches is that the first ac- 
knowledge the primacy of the Roman 
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Pontiff and are in communion with 
the Roman See while the latter are not 
—they are dissidents and schismatics, 

These Dissident Oriental (or Or- 
thodox) Churches possess valid orders 
—at least almost all of them do. But, 
like the Catholic Orientals, they are 
not Latins, and the Holy See, when 
these Dissidents submit to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Roman Pontiff, makes it 
very clear that they retain their own 
Rite. They worship as they worshipped 
before; but they become united with 
the Universal Church. The Catholic 
Orientals use many languages for their 
liturgical services—some of them liv- 
ing languages, some of them dead lan- 
guages. They have their own canon 
law, and some Rites elect their own 
Patriarchs without recourse to the Holy 
See except for the Pope’s approval of 
the election. 

Hence externally you would not 
be able to distinguish between Catho- 
lic Orientals and the Dissident so- 
called Orthodox, except that the last 
omit the name of the Roman Pontiff 
from their liturgical offices. 


Tue Hoty Trinity 


Can you explain to me the doc- 
trine of the Holy Trinity, 

No, not entirely. Because the 
Church’s teaching on the Holy Trinity 
is one of the mysteries of the Faith. 
And the mysteries of the Faith, 
whilst not comprehensible to the hu- 
man mind, are not unintelligible. 

According to an ancient legend, 
St. Patrick, in trying to explain the 
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meaning of the Trinity to the High 
King of Ireland, took a shamrock leaf, 
and pointed out that whilst there were 
three leaves, there was only one leaf. 
There is another story of St. Augus- 
tine of Hippo, who was walking along 
the seashore considering writing a 
treatise on the Blessed Trinity. The 
Saint saw a small child, who appeared 
to be attempting to empty the ocean 
on to the shore with a spoon. The 
Saint told the child, so we are told, 
that that was impossible, and, so the 
story goes, the child replied that it was 
equally impossible for the Bishop of 
Hippo to explain what the doctrine 
of the Trinity meant. 

The doctrine of the Holy Trinity, 
as the Catholic Church teaches it, is 
that there are Three Persons in One 
God. The Father is God, the Son is 
God, and the Holy Ghost is God. But 
there are not three Gods, only one 
God. Furthermore, the names of 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are not 
merely different titles of the One 
Being, they are the names of Three 
Persons. 

This doctrine of the Holy Trinity 
was plainly expounded by Jesus Christ, 
when He commanded His disciples to 
go out into all the world and baptize 
in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost. There, 
granting the Divinity of Christ, which 
of course we believe, is the distinct 
teaching that there are Three Persons 
in the Most Holy Trinity. 

We are not able to exclude mys- 
tery when speaking of God. After all, 
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we cannot comprehend celestial mat- 
ters except from a finite point of view, 
whereas God is infinite. God, the Holy 
Trinity, existed from all eternity, and 
will exist throughout all eternity. But 
we, who can understand things only in 
finite terms, cannot by any means real- 
ize a period when there was not time, 
or even some period when there will 
be no more time. 

Hence, in trying to explain the 
doctrine of the Holy Trinity in terms 
of finite time, we cannot do it, be- 
cause the Three Persons of the Holy 
Trinity always existed. So if you can 
possibly comprehend some period be- 
fore time was, you might perhaps ex- 
plain when God was, and that is 
impossible. You cannot explain the in- 
explicable. So it is that the doctrine of 
the Holy Trinity is a mystery of the 
Faith. 


BLESSING OF BOMBERS 


I am very much disturbed to learn 
that the Church has sanctioned the 
blessing of bombers. Surely, if the 
mission of the Church is the mission 
of peace, the blessing of such devas- 
tating engines as bombers is contrary 
to all we understand about the mission 
of the Church and the Pope. 

It is one thing to ascribe some 
action to the Church Universal, and 
quite another to ascribe any action to 
what we may call the local Church. 
Here is a case in point. The Catholics 
of the United Nations pray that God 
may bless their arms and the cause 
for which they fight. But Catholics of 
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the Axis nations also make the same 
ptayers. Thus these are prayers offered 
by the local Churches, but they are 
not prayers ordered for the Universal 
Church by its Supreme Pastor. 

The report of the Liturgical 
Week for 1943 gives an account of 
the blessing of two dive bombers, and 
the prayer of benediction follows: 

O God, who bringest wars to naught 
and shieldest by Thy power all who hope 
in Thee, overthrowing those who assail 
them; help us, Thy servants and hand- 
maids, who implore Thy mercy; vouchsafe 
to hear our prayers and deign to bless 
these and all dive bombers with Thy Right 
Hand; bid Thy holy Angels stand by them, 
to save and protect from every danger all 
who travel in them on earth and in the 
sky; help them so that the firercest might 
of our enemies may be brought low, and 
we may never cease to praise and thank 
Thee. Through Jesus Christ, Thy Son, Our 
Lord, who liveth and reigneth for ever and 
ever. 

This is not some liturgical ordi- 
nance for the whole Church. It is a 
special prayer for a special occasion, 
and, as we understand it, allowed by 
ecclesiastical authority. 

Anyway, you cannot interpret it 
as a general provision of the Church 
for the blessing of bombers. 


PREDESTINATION 


Can you tell me if the Presbyter- 
ians still teach and believe in what they 
call the doctrine of Predestination? 

Frankly, not being Presbyterians 
ourselves, we cannot presume to say 
just exactly what the members of that 
sect are taught or what they believe. 
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But probably very few Presbyterians 
believe in the doctrine of Predestina- 
tion, or would understand it if asked 
to explain it. 

This doctrine taught that God 
had divided mankind into two groups 
or sections—the elect and the damned. 
This horrible conception of the God 
of love was certainly taught by some 
of the Protestant reformers, but in 
the course of centuries it has either 
been forgotten or else outmoded. 

As to what the heretical founders 
actually put over on their followers, 
you must remember that as Catholics 
it is hardly our province to expound 
some moribund heresy, particularly 
as that heresy is hardly believed in 
even by those who profess the sectar- 
ianism that promulgated it. 

You will find that Presbyterians 
speak of God as God of love. And a 
God of love cannot be thought of as 
allowing countless numbers of souls 
to be born into this life for no other 
purpose than to suffer everlasting 
damnation. As a Catholic you find this 
idea inconceivable. It is repulsive to 
you to think of a Divine Being who 
is indifferent to the eternal fate of 
countless numbers of those whom He 
created, and being interested only in 
bestowing everlasting blessedness upon 
a few of the elect. Our opinion is that 
few, if any, of the Presbyterians now 
believe in this doctrine of Predestina- 
tion; and most likely fewer still can 
grasp the extraordinary implications of 
this terrible doctrine. 





